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If you want the facts about 
bright, colorful, sales - making 
brand printing with inks that 
really wash out, get in touch 
with your Bemis Man. 
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BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


OFFICES: Boston + Brooklyn 

Detroit - East Pepperell 

Kansas City - Los Angeles | 

Minneapolis - New Orleans B =New York City + Norfolk 

Oklahoma City - Omaha - Peoria - Pittsburgh - St. Louis - Salina - Salt Lake City 
San Francisco - Seattle - Wichita 


Buffalo - Chicago - Denver 
Houston «+ Indianapolis 
Louisville - Memphis 
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REDUCE your inventory by 


buying all your flours from one 


source of supply, in assorted cars. 


@ KANSAS HARD WINTERS 
@ SPRING 
@ CAKE FLOURS 


Chicago Office: Boston, Mass., Office: 
KELLY FLOUR COMPANY H. E. HART, Manager 
919 N. Michigan Ave. 45 Milk Street 
Telephone: Superior 1053 Telephone: Hubbard 6060 
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“TSMERTA” 


A few years ago neither we nor any other miller 








could have produced flour with the baking charac- 
teristics of ‘ISMERTA.” ‘We had the machinery. 


We had the good intention. But we did not have 
the knowledge either of the science or art of mill- 





ing; nor did we know enough about the importance 
of baking performance. Today, we have all of 





these things, and we ourselves use the added 
knowledge, not to make more flour but to make 
flour of better and surer performance. 


“ISMERTA” baking characteristics help the good 
baker. 











The merits of ISMERTA can be determined either 
by experience in your own bakery or by 
asking any baker who uses it. 


THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING CO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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You get all these—and more-— 
with high altitude wheat flour 


HARD SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
Sig te Bon f dosent Fes | HARD WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
ne (Hata MILLING & ELEVATOR co. | — SOFT RED WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Denver, ¢ 
PIKES PEAK CAKE FLOUR 
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Every day's development in adjustment of 
normal commerce and industry to meet the 


hard demands of war improves the relative 





position of millers who, like ourselves, are 
out here at the very heart of the world’s | 


greatest bread wheat field. 


Fine Quality Flours under All Conditions 


The Weber Flour Mills Company 


Salina, Kansas 
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Flour Milling “Hooverizep’ 








The World War I Model of Food Control 


HEN Herbert Hoover was 
W wanec head of a department of 

the United States government 
which was to have charge of food sup- 
plies throughout World War I he an- 
nounced with whimsical humor that he 
did not expect to “last” more than six 
months, because 
target for public criticism, and his un- 
popularity would be so great that he 
would have to quit; however, he proposed 


he would become a 


to go ahead and do his best, expecting 
that his successor would take on the 
work and carry it through. 

Short had been the administration of 
food dictators in 
and nearly all of them had failed to 


European countries, 


satisfy the public, giving way to others 


who were no more successful. The posi- 


tion was not only a most difficult one, but 


it was thankless as well. Whatever 


SO ae aa ha 


policy was adopted met with public dis- 
approval and official criticism, against 
which it was impossible to prevail, how- 
ever efficient might be the methods em- 
ployed to meet the exigencies of the situ- 
ation. 

When Mr. Hoover first arrived in this 
country from London, having been sum- 
moned by the Committee of National 
Defense shortly after this country en- 
tered the war in 1917, he was immediately 
hailed by the newspapers as the future 
“Food Dictator” of the United States. 
He took pains publicly to repudiate this 
title, stating that he did not propose to 
become a dictator in any sense of the 
word, but he did hope to be able, through 
the co-operation of the American people, 
so to conserve the food resources of the 
country as to meet the requirements of 
the emergency by which it was confronted. 


From the beginning, the millers of the 
United States favored the creation of 
a separate organization for the adminis- 
tration of any food bill that might be 
passed rather than its control by the 
Department of Agriculture or any other 
established branch of the government. 
Their experience with the officials of 
these departments had, in the past, been 
most unsatisfactory, notably that with 
the former Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. 
Wilson, who had undertaken to force 
them to grind his pet cereal, durum, 
or “goose” wheat, and that with Dr. 
Harvey W. Wiley, chief chemist, who, 
during his term of office, lost no oppor- 
tunity to disparage white flour and to 
harass and annoy those engaged in its 
manufacture. 

Although they felt great confidence in 
the contemporary Secretary of Agricul- 


ture, Mr. Houston, and had been treated 
with the utmost fairness since his acces- 
sion to office, yet the assistant secretary, 
Mr. Vrooman, had already committed 
himself to so-called “war flour,” and they 
realized that, if the food control bill 
gave administrative powers to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, it would be upon 
the assistant secretary, rather than his 
chief, that the practical responsibility of 
enforcing the measure would fall. More- 
over, they feared that, once a depart- 
ment of the government assumed control 
of the industry, it would endeavor to 
perpetuate its power beyond the period 
of emergency, and they could not look 
with favor upon the continued interfer- 
ence of government functionaries. 

They felt the greatest confidence in 
Mr. Hoover, and believed him to be the 


(Continued on page 18) 











These men, meeting in Washington late in August, 1917, recommended to the 
United States Food Administration Grain Corporation that the price of the 1917 
wheat crop of this country should be guaranteed at the base point of $2.20 bu for No. 
1 northern spring at Chicago. Left to right in the picture are James W. Sullivan, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., representative of the American Federation of Labor; George W. 
Nasmyth; Henry J. Waters, then president of Kansas State Agricultural College, 
Manhattan; William N. Doak, Roanoke, Va., vice president of the Brotherhood of 
Railway Trainmen; R. Goodwin Rhett, Charleston, S. C., president of the Chamber 


of Commerce of the United States; Harry A. Garfield (chairman), president of 
Williams College; Frank W. Taussig, Washington, D. C., chairman of the Federal 
Tariff Commission; Theodore N. Vail, New York, N. Y., president of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Co; Eugene E. Funk, Bloomington, IIl., president of the 
National Corn Association; J. W. Shorthill, York, Neb., secretary of the National 
Council of Farmers’ Co-operative Association; L. J. Tabor, Barnesville, Ohio, master 
of the Ohio State Grange; Edwin F. Ladd, Fargo, N. D., president of the North 
Dakota Agricultural College. 
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A TWO-YEAR-OLD and a HEEL of BREAD } 
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Scene—An American household in mid-afternoon. the na 

est in 

cal sh 

about 

* A chubby, curly-haired youngster has taken time out from play to nm prom! 
crop. 

The 

climb a chair and snatch a heel of bread from the bread-box. Pat- yo 

the g 

ently pleased with himself and his prize, he nibbles happily on the = 

> + hecat 
All 

crust, Be 
May 

There’s something about natural wheat flavor that appeals to Qs 


* the | 
and 

At 

way 

state 


young and old alike. Bread baked with Vitalized Flour has it in 


abundance, because Vitalized Flour contains wheat germ, wheat’s of 


of t 

. g : . : >| been 
flavor source, which is refined and restored by our exclusive mill- poss 

addi 
and 


ing process. 


All of our mills produce Vitalized Flour, in any type or grade of 


patent flour. Give your customers the plus-value of a loaf that not oe 

7 only provides natural vitamins and minerals, but also is so tempt- x ; 
ing and delicious that it is welcomed at every meal. Ask your 

* representative of the Commander-Larabee family for complete de- 7 = 
one 


tails about Vitalized Flour, and give it a trial. 


COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING COMPANY 


COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORPORATION LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY . 
* General Offices: Minneapolis, Minn. General Offices: Buffalo, N. Y. General Offices: Kansas City, Mo. 
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Storage Spaces Bulge as Harvest Starts 


CRISIS AT HAND AS GRAIN TRADE 
PRESSES FOR RELIEF 


—— 


Cumulative Effect of Five Years’ Bumper Crops Makes Itself Felt 
—Northwest States Hold Conferences—Lumber 
for Bins Needed 


The national grain storage crisis, the 
cumulative result of five years of better- 
than-average crops, is at hand. Although 
the nation’s storage capacity is the great- 
est in its history, there already is a criti- 
cal shortage of space and harvesters are 
about ready to begin work on what 
promises to be another lush winter wheat 
crop. 

The over-flowing ever-normal granary 
is due in large part to the several years 
of exccllent crops during a period when 
the go’ernment supported prices by en- 
couraging withholding stocks from the 
marke! and to stagnation of export trade 
because of the war. 

All grain interests from the farmer 
to the processor are seeking ways and 
means to enlarge the granary. Effective 
May 20, all shipments from farm to 
terminal for storage went under rigid 
embaryo control, but this will result in 
the backing up of stocks in the country 
and on farms, 

After harvesters have worked their 
way northward through the 
states, grain men expect large quantities 
of wheat, which normally take up most 
of the terminal storage space, will have 


wheat 


been lodged in temporary shelter, some 
possibly even piled on the ground. In 
addition, corn, oats, rye, soybeans, barley 
and forage crops must be handled. 


SEMI-PERMANENT BUILDINGS 

The rural scene is replete with semi- 
permanent pre-fabricated metal and 
wooden structures which farmers erected 
last year when warehouse room was 
taxed to capacity. Implement sheds, barn 
space, hog houses, horse stalls, chicken 
coops, portable bins and temporary facil- 
ities utilizing fencing, canvas and paper 
again are to be used. Construction of 
new storage space will be hampered by 
shortage of building materials, although 
the War Production Board will be asked 
to relax restrictions on construction. 
The Commodity Credit Corp., govern- 
ment ever-normal granary agency and 
owner of a large portion of the surplus 
supply, will buy bins to house about 100,- 
000,000 bus. Many steel bins it erected in 
the corn belt in 1939 are being moved 
into the surplus wheat country west and 
southwest since the ever-normal granary 
supply of corn has been reduced. 

When the drought period ended, the 
domestic carryover of wheat, on July 
1, 1937, was only 82,802,000 bus, but it 
has increased gradually and last year 
was 286,000,000 bus. Carryover this July 
1 is expected to exceed 600,000,000 bus, 
a record, 

Country elevator and terminal and sub- 
terminal warehouse capacity was in- 
creased almost 100,000,000 bus last year, 
bringing the nation’s rated storage room 
to slightly more than 1,600,000,000 bus. 
New construction either under way or 
planned totals about 35,000,000 bus, less 
than half that of a year ago. 

At mid-February unoccupied space 


usable for storage was estimated at only 
a little more than 400,000,000 bus, or 
100,000,000 bus short of that a year ago. 
The new wheat crop alone may be double 
the amount of vacant space. 

NORTHWEST GONFERENCES 

Recognizing the seriousness of the sit- 
uation, governors of the spring wheat 
states called grain storage conferences 
which were attended by representatives 
of the AAA, CCC, railroads, elevators, 
millers and others. 

At the conferences, it was emphasized 
that unless farmers begin now to solve 
their own storage problems on their own 
farms much of their 1942 grain will have 
no shelter, and therefore will not be elig- 
ible for a government loan. 

The fact that the CCC is moving steel 
bins from Iowa into North Dakota and 
South Dakota, and from Southern Min- 
nesota into western Minnesota and the 
Red River Valley, does not solve the 
problem for the farmers, it was said. 
Neither does the announcement that the 
CCC will buy bins with total capacity 
of 100,000,000 bus to be located near 
elevators on railroad rights-of-way, it 
was pointed out, for these CCC bins will 
be used for CCC-owned wheat. 

At the North Dakota conference held 
May 15, these facts were emphasized: 


If the 1942 North Dakota wheat, bar- 
ley, oats, rye and flax crops are normal, 
new bin totaling 82,000,000 bus 
capacity must be constructed. 

Lumber yards in the state, according 
to an AAA survey, have on hand only 
enough suitable lumber to build capacity 
of 17,268,229 bus. 

At the South Dakota 
was suggested that with a normal crop 
this year, the total of new grain that 
must go into storage in 1942 will reach 
40,000,000 bus. The meeting urged that: 


room 


conference, it 


A state-wide effort be made to en- 
courage farmers to build needed perma- 
nent storage facilities on their farms. 

That the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion give to elevators and public ware- 
houses the same inducements to build 


new storage facilities as are given farm-., 


ers. 

That South Dakota be given her fair 
share of the 100,000,000 bus of new con- 
templated storage to be provided by the 
CCC and that the state also be allocated 
its fair share of the steel bins owned by 
CCC which are to be moved out of the 
Corn Belt into the small grain country. 


The Minnesota conference heard that 
new bins with a total capacity of 25,000,- 
000 bus must be provided to handle the 
1942 crop. The situation is least serious 
in the southern part of the state where 
many farmers can find storage in build- 
ings not used usually for grain, but it 
threatens to be most serious in the Red 
River Valley and the western counties. 

It was pointed out that grain stocks in 
Minnesota have increased 27% -in - the 





past year while storage facilities have 
increased only 9%. 
The conference was in agreement that: 


Farmers must not depend on the regu- 
lar channels of marketing to store their 
grain. 

Lumber must be made available for 
bins. 

Any steel suitable for steel bins now in 
the hands of manufacturers and “frozen” 
by WPB orders should be released im- 
mediately. 


In the Pacific Northwest, the CCC is 
working out a plan whereby the mills 
will grind a million bushels of wheat for 
a conversion charge, the CCC to furnish 
the wheat and take both the flour and 
millfeed, the mill to buy back the mill- 
feed if they choose. Some of the details 
are still to be worked out. It may delay 
the program some. The object of this is 
to make room for the new crop wheat 
arrive at terminals that are 
still full of old crop wheat. 


soon to 


¥ ¥ 


Wooden Grain Bins 
Restrictions Removed 


Manufacturers of farm equipment 
have been advised by the War Produc- 
tion Board that they may produce an 
unlimited quantity of grain bins which 
are made of wood and contain no metal 
except for nails, strappings and small 
hardware. 

In a letter to manufacturers, William 
R. Tracy, Chief of the Farm Machinery 
and Equipment Branch, said that the 
limitations on production of grain bins 





AUTO SALESROOMS MAY BE 
USED TO STORE WHEAT 


Tire and automobile rationing, a 
headache to many, may turn out to 
be a life saver for wheat farmers 
and elevator operators. 

The grain men, with bins already 
full and one of the largest crops on 
record coming up in a few weeks, are 
eyeing garages, filling stations and 
automobile salesrooms, vacated since 
the rationing order, for use as auxil- 
iary storage space. 

Most of these buildings have 
strong concrete floors and properly 
cleaned could hold large quantities 
of grain. 

The regular elevators throughout 
the grain belt are filled and there is 
no immediate prospect of movement 
of any of this stored wheat, most of 
it security for government loans. 

As a result Governor Payne Rat- 
ner of Kansas, has heeded a request 
of grain men and directed Erland 
Carlsson, state grain inspector, to de- 
termine if the buildings abandoned 
by the automotive industry are suit- 
able for conversion to temporary 
grain storage. 

While they would lack facilities 
for keeping damp wheat in motion to 
prevent heating and molding, the old 
wheat could be transferred to these 
structures and the regular elevator 
space be diverted to new wheat, it 
was said. 


imposed under General Limit..tion Order 
L-26 do not apply to bins made of wood. 
Manufacturers who are able to build 
this type of bin, he said, are not re- 
quired to include them under the produc- 
tion quota established by the order. 

The order restricts the production of 
grain bins this crop year to 11% of the 
number produced during 1940. No spe- 
cifications were set forth as to whether 
these bins should be made of metal or 
wood, 


¥ Y¥ 


Kansas Finds Trucking 
Law Embarrassing 


Kansas officials who spent years look- 
ing for trucking law loopholes to elimi- 
nate, hope now they haven’t done their 
work too well. 

They’re stilling looking, but this time 
they want a loophole to use themselves. 

If they find one, they'll soon have steel 
storage bins with a capacity of about 
16,000,000 bus of wheat. If they don’t, 
there will be some of that 16,000,000 
bus of grain piled up in the fields. 

With a 170,000,000 bus crop just about 
ready to harvest, and a maximum of 25,- 
000,000 bus of storage space Governor 
Payne Ratner and Erland 
state grain inspector, sent out a call for 


Carlsson, 


help. 
The agricultural 
istration responded by starting some of 


adjustment admin- 
its empty storage bins down from the 
Towa corn country. 

But Kansas inspectors demanded pay- 
ment of the ton-mileage tax, a fee im- 
posed on out of state truckers to help 
maintain Kansas highways. 

The truckers, all private operators, re- 
fused payment. Erle Francis, attorney 
for the state corporation 
said the fee could not be waived legally. 


commission, 


¥ ¥ 


No Permit System 
Now in Pacific N. W. 


PortLanp, Ore.—Shippers, traffic men, 
railroad and government officials met in 
Portland May 22 to discuss the possi- 
bility of installation of a permit system 
for wheat at the opening of the new crop 
season. After considerable discussion, it 
was felt there was no necessity at this 
time, as the system of voluntary co- 
operation in shipments last year met with 
good success. 

It was therefore decided to do nothing 
at the moment, except for appointment 
of a committee that could set up the per- 
mit system. Despite the heavy crop pros- 
pects and the unusual amount of wheat 
in storage, shippers felt that the volun- 
tary system of co-operation had worked 
well a year ago. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WEST VIRGINIA BAKERS 
SELECT NEW SECRETARY 


Cuariesron, W. Va.—Oschel C. Par- 
sons, of this city, for many years jour- 
nal clerk for the House of Delegates 
of West Virginia, has been chosen execu- 
tive secretary of the West Virginia Bak- 
ers Association. He succeeds Orren I. 
Jones, called to military service. 
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Government Agencies Clarify or 





MILLING AND FEED TRADES ARE 
CLOSELY AFFECTED BY NUMBER 
OF OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


By Emmet DouGHERTY 


Washington Correspondent of THE NortTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—As forecast in 
THe NortHwesterN Miter of May 20, 
government war 
over the past weekend which intimately 
touch the milling and feed trades in the 


following respects: 


agencies took moves 


OPA removed from the general 
maximum price regulation a number 
of grain products prepared mainly 
for food when sold in packages in 
excess of 3 lbs. 

OPA interpreted the overall ceil- 
ing regulation as applying maximum 

‘ prices at the March level to prac- 
tically all feeds except “mixed feed” 
and “manufactured feed” prepared 
for animal consumption ; 

OPA established ceilings for all 
types of new bags made from cot- 
ton and burlap fabrics in order that 

available for 

packaging the nation’s grain harvest 
about ‘to get under way; 


containers may be 


OPA put rice under specific price 
regulation at the processed state; 
WPB 
manufacturers they could produce 


advised farm equipment 
unlimited quantities of grain bins 
which are made of wood and contain 
no metal except nails, strappings 
and small hardware; 

WPB announced that alcohol mak- 
ing facilities of the nation would 
consume in 1943 approximately 136,- 
000,000 bus of grain with a larger 
use of wheat for alcohol production 
scheduled for next year. 


Before the present week has elapsed 
full details of the new millfeed basing 
point plan which OPA has suggested are 
expected to be officially announced, as 
well as a clarification of flours—such as 
enriched, bromated,  self-rising, phos- 
phated, etc.—which are expected to be 
specifically included among the foods 
exempted from the master price control 
regulation. 


Mills Warned on Compliance 


Meanwhile, WPB issued a warning to 
mills to observe the provisions of con- 
servation order M-47 which limits the 
number of new and second hand bags a 
user may carry in inventory. WPB is 
about ready to crack down on mills for 
their failure to report monthly un bags 
on hand and bags needed over a 30-day 
period. In checking over such reports 
which have been received by WPB, it is 
apparent that a large number of mills 
are not making these reports although 
their rated capacity requires that they 
should be reporting. WPB believes that 
the paucity of reports received indicates 
that the restrictions of M-47 are not 
being complied with. In one case, it was 
found that a miller’s inventory was over 
twice as great as his monthly usage. 


Immediate steps should be taken by 
bag users to make monthly reports and 
to put their inventory in compliance with 
the restriction of M-47. If this is not 
done, it is certain that the War Pro- 
duction Board will take drastic action 
to enforce the provisions of the order. 
In addition to penalties for making false 
reports to the government, WPB has 
the authority to deprive any person of 
priorities if he is found to have violated 
a WPB order. The order applies to both 
new and second hand burlap bags. The 
use of new burlap bags is restricted to 
agricultural and chemical bags only, 
while in the case of second hand bags 
their use is not so restricted. 

Detailed information of these impor- 
tant WPB and OPA announcements is 
printed elsewhere in this issue. Com- 
menting on the government’s action, 
Herman Fakler, Washington representa- 
tive of the Millers National Federation, 
said, “The distinction on package sizes 
on human 
foods by OPA seems to be reasonable 


made in the amendment 
and will be workable from an industry 
standpoint as well as in the interest of 
the consumer. 

“The OPA 
feeds are under control and what are 


interpretation of* what 
not covered in the overall transregula- 
tion serves to clarify the confused sit- 
uation on_ feedstuffs which has existed. 
When the new millfeed plan is promul- 
gated it also will be helpful to the in- 
dustry and consumer alike. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RETAILERS SQUEEZED 
ON PACKAGED CEREALS 


Replacement Costs in Many Cases Above 
March Retail Levels—Some Brands 
May Be Off Market 





Many retailers of “packaged” flour 
and other products face a 
“squeeze” under the general price ceiling 
order, and unless the OPA finds some 
way of modification, many of these items 
may begin disappearing from grocers’ 
shelves. 


cereal 


Heavy purchases of these products, 
such as pancake flour, were made early 
in the last crop year. Retailers gen- 
erally sold these items through March, 
1942, on the basis of the purchase price 
of several months earlier. Meanwhile, 
these flour prices advanced and retailers 
cannot replenish their stocks now at a 
price which will enable them to sell at 
their own March ceiling prices. 

Unless some changes are made in the 
price ceiling situation, it is predicted 
that many private brands, and perhaps 
some mill brands, will be off the market, 
and that there may be some shifts in 
business as a result. 





May 27, 1942 


Amend Several Regulations 





The possibility of this situation was 
apparent to the OPA when the universal 
price ceiling order was issued. At that 
time it was said that: 

“This general regulation will be sub- 
ject to many refinements and particular 
revisions. Supplementary regulations 
will be issued. These will seek to cure 
difficulties of a technical nature. More 
important, they will change prices and 
price margins.” 

The universal price regulations pro- 
vide that any retailer who finds his maxi- 
mum price out of line with that of manu- 
facturers or wholesalers, thus subject- 
ing the retailer to hardship, should com- 
municate with the retail trade and serv- 
ices division of the OPA. All others who 
seek a change must file a petition for 
amendment, 

It is expected that some such effort for 
amendment will be made in the case of 
packaged flours and cereals. 

Just what relief the OPA will be 
willing to give cannot be predicted. Some 
modifications in nonretail lines have al- 
ready been made. But the warning is- 
sued at the time the regulations were 
first issued is significant. 

“One thing should be clearly under- 


ee >< 


stood,” the OPA said in discussing such 
price lags, “retail prices will not be 
increased. Adjustments may be 
made in manufacturers’ and wholesalers’ 
prices. Efforts will be made to foster 
economies in manufacturing and distri- 
bution, as well as by the standardization 
and simplification of goods and by the 
elimination of unnecessary frills. If nec- 
essary, other forms of relief will be de- 
vised. But the ceiling will not be pune- 
tured.” 

There has been some talk of subsidies 
in cases where such disparities cannot be 
solved in any other fashion. That, pre- 
sumably, would be a last resort. 

Although flour was exempt from the 
universal price ceiling, an exception was 
made of packaged flour mixes, such as 
cake, pancake and biscuit mixes. Small 
packages, 3 Ibs and less, of semolina, 
farina, ground whole cereals, corn meal, 
hominy grits and flakes, ete., will be 
included in the price ceiling. The theory 
in these cases apparently is that in the 
small-sized packages the raw material 
cost is a small part of the retail cost 
and that the retailers’ margins are suff- 
cient to absorb moderate increases in 
raw materials. 


MODIFICATION OF PRICE CEILING 
ON NEW COTTON, BURLAP BAGS 


Amended Regulation Sets Price Ceiling at Replacement Cost of 
Textile Material on Date of Sale, Plus Manufacturers’ 
Highest March Conversion Margin 


A modification in the universal price 
ceiling order has been made by the 
OPA on behalf of new burlap and cot- 
ton bags, under Maximum Price Regula- 
tion No. 151 (new bags), which became 
effective May 25. 

In general, the specifies 
that the ceiling price delivered to any 
point of delivery shall be the replacement 
cost of the textile material from which 
such new bags are made, on the date 
of sale, plus the manufacturers’ highest 
March, 1942, margin. In 
effect, new bag prices are tied to fluctua- 
tions of the cotton market, with manu- 


facturers’ margins frozen at the March 


regulation 


conversion 


’ level. 


The modification of the general price 
order was made necessary because cotton 
prices had advanced substantially be- 
tween were made for 
March deliveries and the present time, 
making it impossible to sell bags at the 
March levels. 
until the 
companies continued to provide custom- 
ers with bags, but withheld pricing until 
the situation was cleared up. 
flour, feed and 
corn meal bags, the conversion margin 


the time sales 


During the past week. 


modification was made, bag 


In the case of new 


which will be allowed manufacturers is 
based on the greatest difference between 
(1) the offering price for the particular 
type, size and quality of new bag for 
delivery in a comparable quantity to the 
same point of delivery to a purchaser of 





the same general class on any day in’ 


March, 1942, and (2) the replacement 
cost of the textile material in such type. 
size, quality and quantity of new bags, 
on the same day of March, 1942, in- 
creased by Yc per lb of cotton cloth con- 
tained therein. This adjustment was 
made to meet the special pricing methods 
in the industry for these types of bags. 

Prices for sales and deliveries of bags 


sby other than manufacturers were set 


at the delivered cost plus 3%. In no 
event, OPA said, may more than one 
such markup be added. 

Replacement costs for burlap textile 
materials are established in 
yard specified in a table in the regula- 
tion. This schedule embraces ceilings 
established by Revised Price Schedule 
No. 18 (burlap) and prices in line with 
these constructions for others not enum- 
erated by the burlap schedule. ‘To the 
price of burlap may be added certain 
increases in war risk insurance and «ocean 
freight and the total of these items rep- 
resents the replacement cost. Heavier 
war risks and ocean freights have been 


cents per 


responsible for higher burlap prices 
For bags made of cotton cloth, the 
replacement cost is the maximum price 
provided by the price schedule for the 
particular cotton textile material in- 
volved. In the case of bags made trom 
cotton osnaburg cloth an adjustment fac- 
tor not to exceed 2% of the replacement 
cost of the cloth is added to allow for 
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the additional cost of making bags from 
wide constructions of osnaburg. 

The conversion margin to be added to 
replacement cost in determining the ap- 
plicable ceiling is the greatest difference 
on any day in March, 1942, between the 
offering price of the individual manufac- 
turer for the sale of a particular bag less 
the replacement cost on the same day in 
March of tne textile material used in 
manufacturing the bag. 

The entire production of bag osna- 
burg and bag sheeting provided in the 
recent War Production Board textile 
conservation order (L-99) will be needed 
to meet minimum military and agricul- 
tural demands, the board said recently. 

WPB said that some months ago the 
Defense Supplies Corp. was authorized 
to purchase large yardages of bag osna- 
burg and bag sheetings for stockpile, 
but because of the great need of bags for 
agricultural products and the limited 
supply, only a very small yardage was 
purchased. 

The situation has not changed. The 
Defense Supplies Corp. still stands ready 
to make such purchases, but no offers 
have been received. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OPA INCLUDES MOST 
FEEDS IN CEILINGS 


Interpretation Issued to Clear Up Several 
Points for Feed Manufacturers, 
Processors and Handlers 








In an interpretation issued May 23, 
the Office of Price Administration spe- 
cifically named a majority of feed items 
as affected by the General Maximum 
Price Regulation, definitely exempted 
others, and commented on the application 
of price ceilings to the feed industry. 

The following feedstuffs were specific- 
ally named by the OPA as coming un- 
der the general price ceiling: 

Wheat bran, wheat standard middlings, 
malt sprouts, wheat flour middlings, 
wheat red dog, wheat mixed feed, brown, 
gray and white wheat shorts, alfalfa 
meals, dried beet pulp, oat millfeed, dis- 
tillers’ dried grains, cottonseed meal, 
citrus pulp, corn gluten feed, corn glu- 
ten meal, soybean oil meal, coconut meal, 
brewers’ dried grains, molasses, and all 
other commodities used for feeding pur- 
poses except hay, whole grains and seeds, 
or grains and seeds processed expressly 
for use as feeds. 

The following items are excluded from 
the universal ceiling, according to the 
interpretation: hay, wheat, corn, oats, 
barley, rye, buckwheat, soybeans, grain 
sorghums, rice, and all other grains and 
seeds, whole grains and seeds processed 
expressly for use as feeds (such as 
cracked, ground or crushed grains), lin- 
seed oil cake, linseed oil meal and mixed 
feeds. 

The term “mixed feed” or “manufac- 
tured feed” is interpreted as a mixture 
or blend of more than one feed ingredi- 
ent for the purpose of feeding animals. 
It does not include a mixed feed result- 
ing from the blending or mixing of offal 
from a single grain. This means, in its 
Practical application, that dairy rations, 
poultry mashes or scratch mixtures and 
balanced concentrates are not included 
under the universal ceiling. Dog and 
cat foods, however, both canned and dry, 
because of the nature of their ingredients, 
are included under the ceiling. 


All storage and carrying charges are 
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EXEMPTION FROM CEILINGS MADE 
FOR PROCESSED GRAIN PRODUCTS 


—_—_—<>——— 
Such Wheat Products as Farina, Semolina and Malted Wheat 
Excluded From Price Regulation Except When 
Sold in Packages of 3 Lbs or Less 


included in the maximum prices, it was 
indicated. In other words, there will be 
no additions to the ceilings as established 
in accordance with the General Maximum 
Price Regulation. 

Feeders in particular, the OPA empha- 
sized, must recognize that in application 
of the General Maximum Price Regula- 
tion to mixed rations, many of the in- 
dividual feed ingredients in a mixed 
feed will be covered by price ceilings, 
but all grains or grains processed direct- 
ly for feed purposes will not be included. 

Consequently, there will be two fac- 
tors which may cause an increase in the 
cost of a mixed feed; first, whatever in- 
crease may occur in the cost of grain; 
second, the ceiling established for each 
feed ingredient, and the extent to which 
the maximum price for each feed in- 
gredient influenced the maximum price 
of the manufactured feed within the base 
period. 

In other words, if every feed ingredi- 
ent within a mixed feed should reach its 
ceiling, the result of such combined 
action might bring about an increase in 
the cost of the manufactured feed. This 
is a factor which must be kept under 
control in so far as possible by the feed 
manufacturer. It obviously must not be 
used as an excuse to increase the price 
of a manufactured ration, the OPA 
warns. 


OPA officials outlined a typical case 


by which a feed man may determine his 
individual maximum price under the price 
regulation. This peak would be _ the 
highest price at which each feed item 
covered by the order was sold for deliv- 
ery in March and actually delivered with- 
in the period from March 1 through 
March 381, 1942. “Let us assume,” John 
K. Westberg, head of the Feed and 
Grain Unit, said, “that on one feed item 
you made sales during the base period 
at five different prices ranging from 
$40 per ton to $43 per ton. Your ceiling 
price on that item definitely will be estab- 
lished at a price no higher than $43 per 
ton. The differential you had in effect 
for each type of buyer at the time of 
your highest price which determined 
your ceiling, will apply on all similar 
transactions in the future. 

“In case you did not make a sale of a 
particular item during the March, 1942, 
base period, your procedure for arriving 
at your maximum price under section 
2 of the regulation as quoted below 
would be as follows: 

“Take the highest price charged dur- 
ing March, 1942, by the most closely 
competitive seller of the same class: 

“(1) for the same commodity or serv- 
ice; or 

“(2) If no charge was made for the 
same commodity or service, for the simi- 
lar commodity or service most nearly 
like it.” 

“For the purpose of this regulation 
the highest price charged by a seller 
during March, 1942, shall be: 

“(1) The highest price which the 
seller charged for a commodity delivered 
or service supplied by him during March, 
1942, or ; 

“(2) If the seller made no such deliv- 
ery or supplied no ‘such service during 
March, 1942, his highest offering price 
for delivery or supply that 
month.” 


during 


The maximum price must not be ex- 
ceeded under any condition, but lower 
sales prices can be charged at any time. 


Some processed grain products—which 
are prepared mainly for food—have been 
excepted from the March ceiling provi- 
sions of the General Maximum Price 
Regulation, Price Administrator Leon 
Henderson announced on May 25. How- 
ever, the exception does not prevail when 
these products are sold in packages of 
3 lbs or less. 

These new exceptions to the universal 
ceiling are listed in Amendment No. 2 
of Supplementary Regulation No. 1, 
which. became effective May 26. 

The commodities upon which general 
price ceilings shall not apply to sales or 
deliveries, except when packaged in con- 
tainers holding 3 lbs or less, include the 
following: 

(1) Such specified wheat products as 
farina, semolina, ground and 
malted wheat. 

(2) Such specified corn 
malted corn and such dry corn milled 
products as meal, hominy and grits. 
(Dry corn milled products such as bran, 
hominy feed, oil cake and meal, germ 
cake and meal and oil are not excepted.) 

(3) Such specified barley products as 
pearled barley, ground pearled barley, 
hulled barley, malted barley, barley 
needles and ground barley. 

(4) Such specified oat products as 
groats, hulled oats, ground groats, rolled 
hulled oats (table or feeding), cereal 
oats and ground oats. 

(5) Such specified rye products as 
malted rye and ground rye. 


wheat 


products as 


11 


(6) Ground soy beans. 

(7) Ground buckwheat. 

Some of these commodities excepted 
consist of whole grains after processing. 
OPA quarters explained that they are 
priced by adding to the price of the 
grain a constant moderate milling charge. 
Others are principal products after the 
by-products have been removed. They 
are priced by crediting the value of the 
by-products to the cost of the grain and 
adding a constant moderate milling 
charge. Thus, it can be seen that prices 
of these grains are related closely to 
prices of the excepted products. 

In respect to this price relationship, 
the Price Administrator explained, the 
products—when sold in packages over 8 
Ibs—are similar to the relationship of 
flour to grain. The reasons justifying 
exclusion of flour from the price ceilings, 
it was indicated, also justify the new 
exceptions. 

The by-products from the grains are 
not excepted from the regulation. These 
are not priced according to the cost of 
the grains. The selling price is deter- 
mined by the cost of competing sub- 
stitutes. 

Furthermore, where the principal 
products are sold in packages of 3 lbs 
or less, the Administrator’s findings in- 
dicate, their selling price is not closely 
related to grain prices. For this reason, 
such packaged goods are continued under 
the regulation. 


— EE <> a 


FEDERATION 


URGES ENRICHMENT OF 


ALL FAMILY FLOUR 


—<>——- 


National Nutrition Program Cited as Valuable—Opportunity for 
Millers to Strengthen Dietary Position of Their 
Products Pointed Out 


Curcaco, -Inu.—Enrichment of all 
white flour is urgently desired by the 
scientists who prepared the national nu- 
trition program, the Millers National 
Federation points out in urging compli- 
ance with the resolution, adopted at the 
recent federatign convention, that all 
family flour be enriched. 

In order to expedite the progress of 
flour enrichment, a program which has 
for its objective improved nutrition for 
the masses of people, and to make the 
convention resolution effective, the fed- 
eration proposes that millers individually 
go on record that they will enrich the 
flour packed under all their mill con- 
trolled brands. All the companies in 
the industry, non-members as well as 
members of the federation, are’ being 
urged to send in statements to that 
effect. This pledge is designed not only 
to put the company on record that all 
its mill-controlled family flour brands 
will be enriched when mills producing 


80% of the family flour enter into sim- 


ilar undertaking—it is also the intent 
that the subscribing mills will proceed 
as quickly as feasible to enrich their 
flour, without necessarily waiting until 
an 80% sign-up has been secured, 


The pledge applies to all white flour 
packed under mill brands and to trade 
name and other brands controlled by the 
mill. It does not apply to cake flour, 
bakery flour or bulk shipments. Pri- 
vate brands are excepted because they 
are not under the mill’s control. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CHARLES M. LIGHT, MILLER 
OF LIBERAL, KANSAS, DIES 


Kansas Ciry, Mo.—Charles M. Light, 
Sr., president of Light Grain & Milling 
Co., Liberal, Kansas, died at St. Luke’s 
Hospital in Kansas City May 20. He 
had been in the hospital only a few days. 

In 1885, when he was seven years old, 
Mr. Light went from Missouri to Liberal 
with his father, where the latter built the 
first house in that remote part of Kansas. 
The Light family was a prominent one in 
the town, with C. M. Light becoming 
president of the bank as well as of his 
own grain, feed and milling business. 
His flour mill had a daily capacity of 
about 500 bbls. 

Surviving are Mrs. Light, two sons, 
who operate the business, and three 
daughters. 
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FOR AMERICAN TROOPS ABROAD 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


HOME-MILLED FLOUR PROVIDED 


Reported Entry of Australian Milling Co. Into U. S. Market for 
Vitamin B, Not Accepted in Washington Military Circles 
as Evidence of Change in Army and Navy 
Provisioning Policy 


Wasuineron, D. C.—(Special)—The 
report that one of the largest milling 
companies of Australia had entered the 
United States market for vitamin B,— 
ostensibly to be used in the fortification 
of flour 


circles in Washington with the statement 


was met in Army and Navy 


that American troops in the forces of 
the United Nations, wherever they may 
be located, would continue to be supplied 
with bread made from American-milled 
enriched flour. 

Neither the Office of the Quartermaster 
General of the Army nor the Bureau of 
and of the Navy 
could confirm the Australian report, but 
officials were quick to assert that wher- 
United States 
naval forces or flying men were based, 


Supplies Accounts 


ever soldiers, marines, 
their ration would continue to include 
bread and pastries baked from American 
wheat flour containing vitamins, min- 
erals and iron according to the formula 
laid down by the United States govern- 
ment. 

Officials of the Army quartermaster 
corps called attention to the fact that 
United States army kitchens are an in- 
tegral part of any expeditionary force. 
Good American are to be the 
order of'the day and the bread and baked 


meals 


goods portion of each meal would be 
cooked on specially adapted field kitchen 
equipment, known as mobile bakeries. 
At the present time, in fact, at Camp 
Dix, N. 
companies are being intensively trained 
At Camp Dix the 
training includes the operation of field 
bakeries under circumstances closely sim- 


J. a number of mobile baking 


for overseas duty. 


ulating those which may be encountered 
under actual battle conditions, and at 
the Chicago baking school the facilities 
leased to the army for the duration of 
the war by the American Institute of 
Baking are constantly being utilized in 
the job of turning out skilled baking 
instructors and supervisors of baking 
outfits for ultimate attachment to over- 
seas commands, 

Here is the way the Office of the Quar- 
termaster General describes the plan of 
furnishing American bread to American 
fighters no matter where they may be 
located: 

Enriched flour is packed for overseas 
in cotton sheeting bags for mobile bakery 
use, and each sack is wrapped in five- 
ply multi-wall paper, which is moisture 
proof and water proof. 

The field baking company is composed 
of four platoons of four sections each. 
Each section is trained to supply each 
day a total of 2,500 loaves of bread, thus 
enabling the four platoons of four sec- 
tions to turn out 40,000 loaves, which are 
sufficient to supply a streamlined Ameri- 
can division with all its daily bread re- 
quirements. 

When used in the field a portable oven 
is ready to produce 72 1-lb loaves of 
bread within a half hour after being set 
up. The ovens cool down quickly, and 
thus can turn out repeatedly batches of 
the staff of life without much delay 
between periods. 


A bakery section under the present 
system consists of two ovens which in 
the United States are operated by a 
crew of four men, whereas in field op- 
erations the crew is sometimes reduced 
to two men, with a proportionate drop 
in total output. A minimum daily out- 
put, however, is usually in excess of 
2,000 pound loaves every 10- or 12-hour 
day. Power driven dough mixers and 
other equipment which is suitable for 
use under war conditions are included 
in each field bakery. 

Overseas bakery units are being 
equipped with newly developed gasoline 
motor driven mixers, modern fermenta- 
tion equipment and miscellaneous sup- 
plies such as water cans, bread racks, etc. 
Standard field equipment for a section 
consists of two ovens and one mixer; a 
platoon has eight ovens and four mix- 
ers, while a company is allotted 32 ovens 
and 16 mixers. In addition each company 
has a baking administrative staff, with 
an officer in command, expertly assisted 
by a supply sergeant. 

Under normal conditions each man con- 
sumes a half pound loaf of bread per 
day, but no American foot soldier, naval 
gob, marine or flier is ever refused a 
second helping. 
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BLUE STAMP FLOUR RULING 
WOULD PUSH ENRICHMENT 


NasHVILLE, TeEnn.—A 





ruling to re- 
quire that only enriched flour may be 
purchased with government blue stamps 
would go a long way toward increasing 
consumption of enriched flour in the 
lower grades, not only for blue stamp 
purchases but. for others, in the opinion 
of the National Soft Wheat Millers As- 


sociation. It is rumored that such a 
ruling will be forthcoming soon, according 
to a recent bulletin of that association. 

Most retailers are actively interested 
in the blue stamp business, it is pointed 
out, and if they must supply the cheaper 
grades enriched for blue stamp sales, 
they may be reluctant to carry the un- 
enriched flour. “As the surveys show 
that the diets of the low income groups 
are distressingly deficient in calcium, we 
are urging that blue stamp enriched flour 
should contain calcium,’ the bulletin 
adds, 
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MILWAUKEE BAKERS STOP 
RETURN OF SWEET GOODS 


Effective May 4, Milwaukee bakers dis- 
continued accepting returns of all bulk 
rolls and sweet goods once they have 
been accepted by the 
taurateur. 





grocer or res- 
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MNF ANNOUNCES ISSUANCE 
OF NEW INSECT MANUAL 


Cuicaco, I1t.—The first copies of “Ip. 
sect Control Manual for Flour Millers 
have been received by the Millers No. 
tional from the printers, 
George B. Wagner, staff entomologist of 
the federation, prepared the manual, 


‘ederation 


The publication is a complete exposi- 
tion on flour mill operation problems 
which grow out of the prevalence of the 
various kinds of insects which nay be 
found in grain or flour at any time. One 
copy has been sent to the head of each 
MNF member company, the federation 
announces. 

It is anticipated that in certain cases 
members will require additional copies 
for the use of superintendents and others 
who have immediate charge of flour pro- 
duction. The additional quantities re. 
quired in such cases can be obtained, 
the federation states. 





PLANT PROTEINS, VITAMINS, SHARE 
INTEREST AT CHEMISTS’ SESSIONS 


——<—— 
R. A. Gortner Receives Osborne Award for Protein Work—FEnrich- 
ment Status Brought Up to Date by Robert R. Williams 
—Collaborative Work on Assays Reported 


Cuicaco, Int.—Two leading subjects 
of the nutritional field—proteins and 
vitamins—held sway over the programs 
of the last two days at the annual con- 
vention of the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists, at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel here May 18-21. 
the Osborne Medal Award at the ban- 
quet Tuesday night to R. A. Gortner, 
head of the division of biochemistry at 
the University of Minnesota, preluded 
a symposium the next morning devoted 


Presentation of 


entirely to protein research. 

Dr. Gortner, the fifth man to receive 
the Osborne medal since it was estab- 
lished in 1926, was honored largely be- 
cause of his outstanding work in the 


field of plant proteins. In his address, 











.» they're talking about vitamins . . 


That’s just an assumption, but it’s reasonably safe to guess that when two 
men who have done a lot of work with vitamins get together, at least a few 
thousand units of those substances will slip into the conversation. The men are * 
Dr. R. C. Sherwood, left, of General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, and Dr. Robert 
R. Williams, once of the Philippines, where he discovered some of the proper- 
ties of vitamin B, and now of Bell Telephone Laboratories, New York City. 
The picture was taken during the recent chemists’ convention in Chicago, shortly 
after Dr. Williams had reported on enrichment progress. 


he traced the gradual development of 
protein work since early times, stress- 
ing that knowledge of the proteins de- 
pended to a great extent upon the tools 
and techniques that were made ayailable 
for their isolation and study. With the 
necessity today of utilizing all sources 
of food supply, he said, the importance 
of knowing the values of plant proteins 
in nutrition could not be overempha- 
sized. 

Among the papers on the protein ses- 
sion was one by William H. Stein, of 
the Rockefeller Institute for Medical 
Research, which revealed some of the 
new techniques being used to study the 
food values of plant proteins, and a 
report by R. H. Manley, of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture at 
Ill., which showed how a solution had 
been found to an industrial problem 
recently developed with the use of the 
corn protein, zein. 


Peoria, 


This substance has 
a natural tendency to gel out of «lisper- 


_ sions, but a method to do away with 


this trouble has resulted in the opening 
of many industrial uses for zein in place 
of less easily available materials. 

Karl F. Finney, of the Hard Winter 
Wheat Quality Laboratory, Manhattan, 
reported on work done by the laboratory 
in which gluten and starch of different 
wheats had been separated and_ recom- 
bined with from other 
Only when the water -soluble portions 
were added to starch 
and gluten components were resulis sat- 
isfactory. It was shown that the gluten 
was dominant—that is, gluten from @ 
good wheat, combined with starch from 
one of poor quality, produced satisfac- 
tory baking properties. 

Work carried on in the laboratories of 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., was dis 
cussed by John C. Baker. One experi- 
ment revealed that gluten from hard 
spring wheat offered more resistance t? 
a puncturing apparatus than did that 
of durum, and that the volume of 4 
comparable hard spring wheat loaf was 
47% greater than that of one made 


those wheats. 


the recombined 
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CHEMISTS “PICNIC” INDOORS—AND LIKE IT 
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Food is supposed to taste better on a picnic, perhaps because of the fresh air. 





But here’s photoflashed evidence that it isn’t the air at all—it’s the company with 
whom the food is eaten that does the trick. At least that was the case during the 
recent convention of the American Association of Cereal Chemists in Chicago. Wet 
grounds forced a quick reversal of beach picnic plans, and the “Michigan Room” at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel pinch-hit, with appetite-satisfying results. Just getting 
his plate filled at the affair is, in the first picure, J. A. Dunn, Diamond Crysal Salt 
Co., St. Clair, Mich., with his son, T. A. Dunn. The next group has already filled its 
plates—and done very well by them. From the left are: B. F. Buchanan, American 
Maize Products Co., New York City; W. A. Weaverling, Campbell-Taggart Re- 
search Laboratories, Kansas City; Fred H. Loomis, Loomis Laboratories, Grand 
Forks, N. D.; E. G. Bayfield, Kansas State College, Manhattan; S. J. Lawellin, Wal- 


from durum. Another paper described 


lace & Tiernan Co., Inc., New Ulm, Minn.; E. M. Moore, Campbell-Taggart - Re- 







search Laboratories; A. W, Grandstaff of the same concern, and A. L. Lancaster, 
Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas. At the next table are Mrs. D. B. Pratt; Mr. 
Pratt, of the B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago; Mr. and Mrs. Laybourne, of the 


same mill, and C, T. Newell, Burrus Mill & Elevator Co., Fort Worth. 


In the last 


picture, at the left, is C. N, Frey, Fleischmann Laboratories (Dr. Frey was presi- 
dent last year of the A. A. C. C.); John C. Baker, Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., 
Newark, N. J.; E. N. Frank, International Milling Co., Minneapolis, and Mrs. Frank; 
C. L. Brooke, National Grain Yeast Co., Chicago; Mrs. Brooke and, with his back 


to the camera, W. L. Heald, W. E. Long Co., Chicago. 


P.S. After dinner, everyone 


sang and enjoyed hearing Dr. Baker of Wallace & Tierman Co., Inc., respond to re- 
quests for a fine baritone rendition of “Old Black Joe” and “America.” 








min losses due to toasting do not vary 


h- results obtained when the soluble solids appreciably between enriched and whole 
of flour extracts were studied in con- wheat bread. It was pointed out that 
nection with their effect upon gluten. some persons eat at least a third of 
The substance used, pentosan, was found their bread as toast. 

of to have a “lubricating” effect upon glu- Another comparison of enriched and 

i. ten, but it was stated that a tendency whole wheat breads was made by C. N. 

le- of pentosan to gel might account for Frey, of the Fleischmann Laboratories, 

de “bucky” doughs. Glutathione might ad- who found that in experiments during 
ile versely affect the natural functions of which rats were fed only lean formula 

* pentosans, it was announced. white breads supplemented with vitamins 

es Wheat germ protein was considered A, D and. E, on the one hand, and whole 

ce by E. L. Hove, Pillsbury Flour Mills wheat bread with supplements on the 
ns Co, who stated that this substance had other, the whole wheat produced better 

a- been found equal in nutritional value to growth. This was due to the presence 
the protein of skim milk, and slightly of the amino acids, lysine and valine, 

" higher than that of casein. Because of and riboflavin. Enriched white bread 

of the economy of plant proteins as com- made with 6% skim milk, however, gave 

a pared to those of animal origin, such as good growth as did the whole wheat. 

* experimental work was considered of A number of chemists reported on 

* high importance in pointing the way vitamin assay methods. Lawrence At- 

i toward utilization of such properties in kin, of the Fleischmann Laboratories, 

S, cereal products. The underlying theme . . think about St. Louis? .. said that the fermentation method for 

. of the entire protein symposium was . Ae . ; thiamin assays was proving in good 

d that bread, in addition to being an en- To the president and eribetid of an association falls ® sizable wera of agreement with thiochrome and animal 

a ergy food, is high in vital protein values. work connected with conventions, and when the American Association of Cereal assay procedures. Others revealed that 

“ This fact, although known, has never en- Chemists meets in St. Louis next year the men shown here will be right up in collaborative work between many lab- 

ei joyed the popular recognition afforded front. They are James M. Doty, left, new president of the A. A. C. C., and oratories was bringing forth flaws and 

: the energy value of breadstuffs. H. G. Obermeyer, who was re-elected secretary at the recent Chicago conven- en acte fee thats cocvection with oll 

h The vitamin program this year was tion. Both are with Merck & Co., Inc. types of assay apparatus. 

ia principally concerned with reviews of the Many of the papers at the convention 

e progress that has been made, both from How enriched products are getting at the same time relegating enriched were concerned with experimental work 
the standpoint of a widening of the along on the grocer’s shelves, and the bread to a secondary place as compared of interest principally to laboratory men. 

" enrichment program and from the view factors that have played a part in their with whole whéat, the average woman Among these were reports by E. G. 

. of the laboratory man who has for the acceptance, were discussed by Mrs. who attended such classes went away Bayfield, head of the department of 

y past year been perfecting techniques for Clara Gebhard Snyder, of the Wheat with a false impression. What a house- milling at Kansas State College, on 

t the measurement of vitamin quantities Flour Institute. While enrichment had wife wanted, she said, was to serve food experimental milling practices, and the 

. in foods. A summary of the latest re- made exceptional progress in the last that was not only nutritionally good but findings of committees on self-rising and 

; search along this line was given by C. few months, Mrs. Snyder said, there tasty. Instead of units of vitamins, cake flours, concerned mostly with inter- 

cs A, Elvehjem, of the University of Wis- was a definite lag at first. This could these women should be told simply that laboratory test methods. Jan Micka, 

h consin, who discussed the water soluble be explained upon several grounds, but enriched white bread was the same good United Biscuit Co. of America, dis- 
Vitamins and gave figures showing the she felt that one of the principal draw- product as before, now carrying addi- cussed sugar requirements for cookie 

. Vitamin content of various foods. backs had been in the methods of teach- tional nutritional properties needed by doughs, and work done by C. O. Swan- 

. Robert R. Williams, of the Bell Tele- ers in nutritional classes that had been everyone. She said that most nutri- son, of Kansas State College, on wheat 

Phone Laboratories, contributed not only enthusiastically attended by housewives  tionists were recognizing this, and that wetted and dried before milling was 
4 retrospective survey of enrichment but throughout the country. She said she their changed attitude probably account- outlined. This work revealed that such 
described in detail the governmental had no intention of belittling these nu- ed for much of the progress that had conditions have no adverse effect upon 

f agency setup under which the national tritionists, but she thought their rather been made. the milling yield of wheat per weight, 

; nutrition program is being carried on. academic approach toward bringing in- Frank L. Gunderson, of the National although the swelling lowers test weight. 

, The vast scope of the work, stretching formation about vitamins to the public Nutrition Council, who presided at the Attendance was over 350 by the mid- 

far beyond bread into the study of all had been confusing. To the average vitamin session, pointed out that the dle of the week. ‘Transportation diffi- 

) types of food problems, and the socio- housewife, she said, charts showing mil- important thing in connection with vita- culties made impossible several trips 

logical problems involved, made neces- ligrams and units of vitamins were mins was how many remained in any that had been planned, but two excur- 

Sary, he suggested, a “statesmanlike ap- “written in Greek.” And since such particular food when it reached the sions left open were to the Corn Prod- 

' Proach” to the task of selling enrich- charts usually classified plain white table. Along this line, a report on ucts Refining Co. plant and another to 





ment to the public. 





bread as practically devoid of vitamins, 





toasting experiments showed that thia- 


the Museum of Natural Science. 
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SLOW PACE OF BUYING CONTINUES 
IN FEATURELESS FLOUR MARKET 


———< 
New Purchases Are Light and Usually Made Only When Buyer 
Feels He Gets Bargain—Government Buying Reported 
in Northwest and Pacific Northwest 


The general tempo of the flour busi- 
ness is unchanged. Milling reports on 


the current trade conditions are any- 


thing but encouraging. There is some 
inquiry, but buyers usually back away 
and lose interest. New purchases are 
light and are usually 
made only when the 
buyer gets what he 
considers a bargain. 
Bookings by spring 
wheat mills in the 
Northwest during the week ended May 
23 showed a substantial increase over the 
preceding week, but they represented 
The 
Total 
of capacity, com- 


sales made to the government. 
regular trade bought very little. 
bookings were 58% 
pared with 13% 


56% during the corresponding week a 


a week previous and 


Sales in the Southwest 
26% of during the 
week, compared with 8% the previous 


year previous. 
reached capacity 
week and 34% during the corresponding 
Sales at Buffalo 
were light and disappointing. 


week a year previous. 


Millers are more concerned about re- 
ducing the volume of unfilled business 
on their books than they are about add- 
ing to it. The end of the milling year 
is approaching and unfilled contracts are 
said to ‘be at least 40% larger than a 
Carrying charges are a bigger 
factor than usual this year, but they do 


year ago. 


not fully recompense the miller, who 


would welcome a_ healthy increase in 
shipping directions. 

In shipments on contracts and also 
in new bookings it is becoming apparent 
that there are shifts in the baking busi- 
ness. Defense areas are showing big 
bread increases and some bakers in large 
cities who have fanned out their opera- 
tions over a large area are now losing 
volume because of transportation trou- 
bles. Perhaps it is this dislocation in 
volume which has for the past few months 
cut down on the production of flour. 

Quotations on standard grades in the 


Southwest are unchanged from a week 


ago, while patents in the Northwest 
are quoted 10@20c bbl lower. Patents 
at Buffalo are 20c bbl below a week ago. 

Spring clears at Buffalo are firm and 
continue to be in good demand with a 
corresponding shortage of supplies. Sales 
of low grade flours are improved in the 
Southwest. 

Exporting millers say that the Latin 
American buyers are well supplied for 
the time being; new sales are light. The 
chief difficulty is getting vessel space. 
Millers can get all the space they want 
for Cuba, but for points farther south 
it is at a premium. 

The government passed out some busi- 
Northwest 
the past few days, but the amount was 
Foreign trade is light at all 
milling centers. 


ness in the Pacific during 


not large. 


Millfeed buyers in the Northwest are 
not as aggressive as they were and those 
with feed to sell have more difficulty 
placing it. The situation at Chicago re- 
mains firm with demand steady for near- 
by shipments. Supplies remain limited. 

Lack of buying interest in the South- 
west and continued offerings from mill- 
ers have caused the trade there to lower 
millfeed ideas. Demand still absorbs all 
millfeed offerings at ceiling prices at 
Buffalo. The trend is firm and_ the 
supply light. 

Mills representing 65% of the national 
output reported to Tue NorraiwesTern 
Minier they produced 1,235,456 bbls of 
flour during the week ended May 23, 
compared with 1,259,689 bbls during the 
previous week and 1,358,943 bbls during 
the corresponding period a year pre- 
during the 
sponding weeks two and three years pre- 
was 1,304,078 and 1,309,415 bbls, 
respectively. 


vious. Production corre- 


vious 


Southwestern mills reported a gain in 
production of 22,511 bbls during the 
week ended May 23 over the output of 
the previous week. Production of north- 
western mills declined 7,055 bbls, while 
Buffalo mills reported output 3,046 bbls 
under the week previous. 


WINTER WHEAT CROP FORECAST AT 
436,305,000 BUS 


enemas 
Crop Reporting Board’s Estimate on May 15 Nearly 1,000,000 Bus 
Higher Than Prediction on May 1—Nine Winter Wheat 
Producing States Covered in Report 


DD Gs 
winter wheat crop by nearly 1,000,000 


WASHINGTON, Increase of the 
bus is estimated on May 15 over indica- 
tions of May 1, it was disclosed by the 
Department of Agriculture. 

The crop reporting board prepared a 
mid-month report on probable produc- 
tion of winter wheat in nine of the more 
important winter wheat producing states 
to supply information to facilitate order- 
ly movement of the crop. 

Production of 436,305,000 bus for these 
nine states was forecast in lieu of the 
May 1 indicated production of 435,334,- 
000 bus. Production in those states in 
1941 was 441,795,000 


and the 10-year 


(1930-39) average was 394,839,000 bus. 

The board has not completed its May 
15 revision in the May 1 forecast of total 
domestic production of 646,875,000 bus. 

There was little change since May 1 
in prospective yield an acre in these 
state, changes occurring being limited to 
a half bushel an acre or less. 

In Oklahoma, insufficient rainfall dur- 
ing the first half of May and later ap- 
praisal of insect damage, resulted in a 
half bushel decline in indicated yield an 
acre between May 1 and May 15. 

In Kansas, below normal temperatures 
and frequent rains retarded plant growth 
somewhat, but there was still some slight 


improvement in prospects, particularly 
in the western two-thirds of the state. 
Rains in Ohio account for improve- 
ment of one-half bushel in indicated yield 
an acre between May 1 and May 165. 
In the other six states, the indicated 
production is the same as on May lI. 
Changes in prospects as result of al- 
tered conditions between May 1 and May 
15 in these nine states are shown in the 
following table (000 omitted) : 


PRODUCTION BY BUSHELS 


Indi- 

cated 

May 1 May 15 

State— 1930-39 1941 1942 1942 
ae 40,718 48,950 37,410 38,280 
Indiana ..... 30,321 38,545 22,644 22,644 
ere 36,413 35,300 18,810 18,819 
Missouri 26,989 18,036 10,704 10,704 
Nebraska 41,151 34,426 652,854 52,854 
co rere 131,460 173,092 172,771 174,828 
Oklahoma 47,682 48,610 54,782 52,826 
STORER sc cvece 31,360 27,186 45,802 45,802 
Colorado 8,745 21,650 19,548 19,548 
Nine states . 394,839 441,795 435,335 436,305 
as Gh savnece 569,417 671,293 646,875 ..... 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


R. DOUGLAS STUART NAMED 
HEAD OF QUAKER OATS CO. 


Cuicaco, Inn.—R. Douglas Stuart has 
been elected president of the Quaker 
Oats Co. H. P. Cromwell, former chair- 
man, was made honorary chairman, and 
John Stuart, former president, was made 
chairman of the board. 

R. Douglas Stuart, the new president, 
was formerly first vice president, and 
has been with the company since 1906. 
He is also a director of the First Na- 
tional Bank, the Burlington Railroad, 
the Continental Casualty Co. and the 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 

Other changes made were: Walter L. 
Templeton, former treasurer, made vice 
president; L. F. Watermulder, former 


May 27, 1942 


assistant treasurer, was named treasurer, 
D. B. Lourie, formerly sales manager, 
and F. R. Warton, formerly manager of 
the Ken-L production division, were 
elected vice presidents; R. C. Pearce was 
appointed assistant treasurer, and C, F 


McKee was named assistant comptroller. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE... 


MILLFEED FUTURES 
VALUES GO LOWER 


Millfeed has moved lower in the op- 
tions, with millers offering in good vyol- 
ume and feed manufacturers not inter- 
ested in deferred bookings of any size. 
Both bran and 
shorts have sagged, 


Prices with most of the rel- 
« Little atively heavy trad- 
Down 


ing consisting of 
closeouts as May 
trading nears an end. Open interest 
has declined noticeably since  millfeed 
regulations went into effect. 

Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the St. Louis Merchants Exchange in 
dollars per ton, Monday, May 25: 


Gray Del. in Chicago 

shorts Bran Midds 
BOD knecccesstavees Ter 37.85 ee 
SO swe rccvsedseer 36.50 34.20 36.25 
BE se asnsterevnens 35.00 32.00 34.15 
p SPPerere errr 34.50 31.65 33.15 
September ......... 34.50 31.65 32.40 
OStOROP ceciccecese 34.50 31.65 32.40 


All quotations bid. 

Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the Kansas City Board of Trade in 
dollars per ton, Monday, May 25: 


Bran Shorts 
TERY osvccccccccseeseseceves 35.00 36.50 
SERS cccvedoscsccecsevercees SA08 38.25 
'.  ewerrrerrerr rey corr rere 38.75 32.75 
(\ GPP rrrree ea eerie eee 38.50 32.25 
BOMtemMiber .ccscsccccscccese SO.00 32.25 
TORN noc hss esdecorceocces 38.60 32.25 


All quotations bid. 





FEEDSTUFFS MARKET UNCERTAIN AS 
BUYERS AWAIT DEVELOPMENTS 


— 
Scarcity of Supply Restricts Transactions in Wheat Millfeeds and 
Hominy Feed—Offerings on Most Other 
Items Appear Ample 


Feedstuffs markets are still under the 
influence of considerable uncertainty 
concerning price control measures and 
trading is rather limited. Scarcity of 
supplies restricts transactions in wheat 
millfeeds and hominy feed, but offerings 
of most other items 
appear ample. Abun- 
dant green feeds are 
providing consumers 
an opportunity to 
mark time until the 
price control picture becomes clearer. 
Trade on an average is limited as buy- 
ers await revised price ceiling regula- 
tions which are expected to be announced 
soon. The oil seed meals are barely 
steady to somewhat lower. Demand is 
not very active and offerings continued 
liberal. 

The Department of Agriculture’s index 
number of feedstuffs prices is unchanged 
for the week ending May 19 at 165, com- 
pared with 112.1 for the corresponding 
week last year. 

At Minneapolis, the millfeed market is 
difficult to analyze. Buyers are not as 
aggressive as they were and those with 
feed to sell have more difficulty placing 
it. If former years are any criterion, 
bran should soon be at a discount under 
midds., but at the present the going 
market on both grades seems around 





$36.50 here, or $38.50 Chicago. In other 
words, this market is still about 50c over 
Chicago, freight considered. 

The millfeed market situation at Chi- 
cago remains firm with demand stead) 
for near-by shipments. There is practic- 
ally no interest in future deliveries. Sup- 
plies remain limited. 

At Kansas City, lack of buying inter- 
est and continued offerings from millers, 
together with improvement of flour mill 
running time, have caused the trade to 
lower millfeed ideas. 

The Buffalo millfeed market is much 
confused as so many operators have dif- 
ferent ceiling prices. Demand stil! ab- 
sorbs all offerings at ceiling price-. The 
trend is firm and the supply light. 

OIL SEED CAKES AND MEALS 

An easier tone is in evidence in the 
market for oil seed cakes and meals. 
Demand is not very active and with of- 
ferings liberal, linseed meal prices ver 
age about 50c ton down and soybean 
meal prices average about $1 ton lower. 

Record production of soybean meal 
and linseed meal during the past six 
months has been well taken, and feeders 
have absorbed large amounts of these 
items. Feeder interest is now inclined 
to lessen, however, as excellent pasture 
conditions enable livestock feeders ‘0 
reduce supplementary feeding. 
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WHEAT PRICES AGAIN 
SHOW EASIER TREND 


rlour Trade Light—Old Crop Supplies and 
Bright Outlook for New Crop 
Keep Market Easy 

Wheat prices continue on the down- 
trend, influenced by continued slow flour 
trade, weight of large old crop supplies 
and favorable prospects for the new 
winter wheat crop. Congressional de- 
hates On measures governing disposition 
of surplus grain 
stocks continue to 
be watched closely 
and the variations 
in the trend of these 
discussions are re- 
sponsible for erratic price fluctuations 
at times. 

Farmers will be permitted to redeem 
farm stored wheat held under loan to 
the Commodity Credit Corp. through 
June 30, 1942, at feed wheat prices, the 
department announced May 20. Where 
the feed wheat price is determined on the 
basis of the corporation’s release price 
for corn, the redemption price shall be 
the corporation’s release price for corn 
at the producer’s delivery point, but not 
less than 98c bu. Where the feed wheat 
price is determined on the basis of the 
191 wheat loan value, the redemption 
price shall be 3c more than the 1941 
loan value of wheat. Producers must 
agree that the wheat will be fed on the 
farm to livestock or poultry or will be 
sold for such purpose. 

The time in which spring and winter 
crop insurance contracts may be written 
for the 1943 crop has been extended be- 
yond last year’s date. Winter wheat 
insurance can be obtained up to and 
including Sept. 15 in most of the soft 
winter wheat states, but the deadline 
of Aug. 31 will be continued for most 
of the hard winter wheat states. Sept. 
30 will be the new date for the Rocky 
Mountain and Pacific Coast states. The 
hew spring wheat deadline, after which 
no contracts will be written, is March 
15, 1943, the Federal Crop Insurance 
announced May 22. 

The quantity of wheat held by the 
Commodity Credit Corp. from the 1939 and 
1940 crops had been reduced to 107,605,- 
0 as of May 16. The quantity of corn 
had been reduced to slightly over 66,000,- 
000 bus on that date. 

The winter wheat crop continues to 
make satisfactory progress generally and 
is beginning to head as far north as 
central Kentucky, the southern third of 
Illinois and generally in Kansas. Show- 
ers were beneficial in the middle Atlantic 
states. In the Southwest wheat pros- 
pects continue very good in northwestern 
Texas and were mostly good in western 
and northwestern parts of Oklahoma. 
Some lodging as the result of rank 
gtowth occurred in Kansas and fly dam- 
age is becoming more evident in south- 
eastern and south central sections. Warm, 
dry weather is needed in the spring 
wheat belt. Germination has been most- 
ly good, but growth is slow because of 
rain and unseasonally low temperatures. 

Unseasonally cold weather has retard- 
ed growth of wheat in Europe. The 
Season is still two to three weeks late 
and crop conditions range from below 
to about average. The winter wheat 
‘creage in Roumania has been reduced 
about 2,500,000, according to an official 
Teport which suggests only a little over 
400,000 acres seeded last fall. A late 
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spring with floods interfered with the 
spring seeding campaign. Information 
from other Danubian countries, 
fragmentary, indicates that seedings have 


while 


been disappointing because of labor and 
weather difficulties. 
planted in the Danube Basin and with 
favorable weather a large acreage ap- 


Corn is now being 


pears probable. 
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ONLY SMALL BURLAP 
SHIPMENTS CLEARED 


Week Sees Sharp Break in Cotton Market— 
President Roosevelt's War Prediction 
Stimulates Buying 
New York, N. Y.—Reports in the 
local burlap trade state that shipments 
have cleared from Bombay but are of 
very moderate quantities. News of the 
restricted cargoes plus reports that the 
cross-country shipments of burlap have 
proved disappointing tended to dampen 
the optimism that was noted when it 
was first learned that burlap was actual- 
ly moving cross-country out of Calcutta. 

It is understood that one train of 40 
‘ars is now moving from Calcutta to 
Bombay every fourth day with alternate 
shipments scheduled for this country and 
Great Britain. This schedule would 
bring approximately 8,000,000 yards a 
month to this country. 

Local bag trade representatives have 
cabled Indian shippers urging them to 
petition the government to increase over- 
land burlap shipment of old goods still 
owed to United States bag concerns. 

The cotton market broke sharply 
toward the close of the week on the 
strength of continued rumors of an early 
peace and reports of a rift in the farm 
bloc. A heavy volume of liquidations in 
cotton futures took place and _ selling 
waves pushed the market down with 
severe losses. However, President Roose- 
velt’s prediction of a long war stimu- 
lated buying on May 22 and the market 
strengthened to close at improved levels. 

On the farm bloc question Senator 
Bankhead was reported stating his group 
was still basically in agreement, only 
differing on the question of wheat sales. 
The senator claims that the majority 
of the Senate will oppose reduction of 
ceilings to parity. 

The burlap market was quiet at the 
close of the week, with no cables received 
and many members in Washington for 
the conference with of the 
advisory committee of the burlap and 
bag trades and government officials. 

A burlap substitute of tightly twisted 
Kraft paper is being manufactured by 
E. W. Twitchell, Inc., Philadelphia, which 
is reported adaptable for many bagging 
purposes. The is supplying 
this material for agricultural bags and 
balings, and it is being tested for many 
purposes originally calling for burlap. 

Closing cotton futures on the New 
York market May 22 were: July, $19.18; 
Oct., $19.40; Dec., $19.55; Jan., $19.59; 
March, $19.70@19.71; May, $19.80. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting whole- 
sale prices of principal cotton cloth used 
in bag making expressed in cents per 
yard of cloth, is 8.00 as compared with 
6.89 a year ago. The Bemis composite 
figure reflecting duty paid early ship- 
ment prices of heavy and lightweight 
Calcutta burlap expressed in cents per 
Ib of cloth is 14.53 as compared with 
16.70 a year ago. 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
» » » Readers of The 


for More Than » » » 





Half a Century » 


Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 








WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION 
(Reported by mills producing 65% of the flour manufactured in the U. 8.) 


May 23, 1942 


May 24, 

1941 
271,932 
518,485 
201,436 
126,862 
47,389 62,573 
24,131 2 
168,708 


May 25, 
1940 
300,721 
460,807 
189,093 


Previous 
week 









May 27, 
1939 
288,417 
440,124 
198,774 
116,307 
59,478 
27,502 
148,813 








Northwest ....cccccccccvvccsces *265,655 
BOUtMWOR 2. ccvscavccccvsereses 509,556 
PT accede ce teesecereveaseres 189,445 
Central West—Eastern Div. *82,877 
Western Division .........- 59,359 
ee  QEPOPTRCT OCCULT CLL 416,829 
North Pacific Coast ........ 111,735 
TOtMdS wccccvccsscscscceces 1,235,456 
*Partly estimated. tEstimated. 


-—————Percentage of activity——____—_——_.. 
May 24, 


May 23, Previous 

1942 week 

Northwest ....... 48 49 

Southwest ......- 72 69 

Buffalo ...ssceeee 63 65 
Central West— 

Eastern Div. .. 46 57 

Western Div. .. 50 50 

Southeast ........ 37 42 

N. Pacific Coast.. 55 60 

Totala ...ce-» 59 59 


THE SOUTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills 











Weekly Flour 
capacity output 
bbls bbls 
May 17-23 ...... 415,500 310,630 
Previous week 415,500 300,182 
Year @fO ....-s. 415,500 303,834 
Two years ago... 398,400 250,847 
Five-year AVeTABZE oe ee eee eee eee eeee 
Ten-year AVErage ... eee cece ee eens 
Kansas City 
May 17-23 .....-- 180,000 124,350 
Previous week 180,000 102,859 
Year a@gO ...-ee 180,000 133,806 
Two years ago... 180,000 131,251 
Five-year average .....--+seeeeeeee 
Ten-year AVETABZEC «6. cece rere eeeeee 
Wichita 
May 17-23 ...... 56,700 32,889 
Previous week 56,700 42,954 
Year @@O ....-+- 56,700 35,215 
Two years ago... 56,700 34,082 
Salina 
May 17-23 ...... 56,100 41,687 
Previous week 56,100 41,050 
VOOGr GOO wccocee 56,100 45,630 
Two years ago... 56,100 44,627 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific 


Seattle and Tacoma District 





Weekly Flour 
capacity 
bbls 

May 17-23 ...... 130,800 
Previous week, .. 130,800 I 
Year ago ....-«.-- 135,600 108,859 
Two years ago... 142,800 84,740 
Five-year AVerage .....ceerecreeees 


Ten-year average 


Portland District 


Weekly Flour 

capacity output 

bbls bbls 

May 27-83 ...¢. « 73,400 53,560 

Previous week 73,400 60,214 

YOGF AHO ...cees 74,800 59,849 

Two years ago... 74,600 48,812 

Five-year A@VETAGE 2... cccccecscccce 

TeN-YORr AVETABS .acccscsccccseces 
BUFFALO 

Weekly Flour 

capacity output 

bbls bbis 

May 17-33 ...... 294,600 189,445 

Previous week 294,600 192,491 

See OD: ccaexew 298,800 201,436 

Two years ago... 296,900 189,093 


Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


1941 


Pet. 


sow- 
Corus 


Coast: 


Pet. 
of ac- 
tivity 


48 
83 
59 
63 


56 


Pet. 
of ac- 
tivity 

73 
82 
sO 
65 
71 


60 


65 
67 


1,259,689 1,358,943 1,304,078 1 
Crop-year pro 
ma July 
May 27, May 23, 
1939 1942 
13 14,351,564 13 
23,881,236 22 
9,234,677 9 


May 25, 
1940 
53 

67 64 

65 66 


5,351,179 5 
2,642,730 2 

907,062 1 
5,725,854 7 


,309,415 


duction 


to——_. 


May 24, 


,558,729 
,862,702 
»212,475 


,801,698 
,795,813 
,353,947 
,001,674 





62,094,302 62 


THE NORTHWEST 
Principal interior mills in Minnesc 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North 
South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 
Weekly Flour 
capacity output 
bbls 
May 17-23 *168,848 
Previous 
Year ago 
Two years ago... 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
*Production for 
estimated, 


week 





current week was 


Minneapolis 


Weekly 
capacity 


Flour 
output 


bbls bbls 
96,807 


May 17-23 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago... 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


180,300 
180,300 
179,100 
180,900 





CENTRAL WEST 
Eastern Division 
Mills in Ohio, 
cluding those at Toledo: 
Weekly 
capacity 
bbls 


Flour 
output 


May 17-23 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago... 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 

*Partly estimated. 


183,140 
181,020 
187,260 





Western Division 


Mills in Illinois and eastern Misso 


,587,038 


ota, in- 


Dakota, 


Pct. 
of ac- 
tivity 

45 


48 
44 
51 
41 
40 
partly 


Indiana and Michigan, in- 


Pct. 
of ac- 
tivity 

46 


uri, in- 


cluding the Chicago and St. Louis districts: 


Weekly Flour 
capacity output 
bbls bbls 
117,600 
117,600 
117,600 
117,600 


Bay BETES cece. 
Previous 
Year ago 
Two years ago.. 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average ...... 
THE SOUTHEAST 
Kentucky, Tennessee, 
mills, reporting each 
Millers Association 
Weekly Flour 
capacity output 
bbls bblis 
*45,290 16,829 
51,100 21,240 
39,600 24,131 
50,400 22,844 





Output of 
and Georgia 
the Southeastern 


May 17°23 ...¢s- 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago... 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
*Estimated. 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota and Montana, 


including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 


Pct. 
of ac- 
tivity 

50 
50 
40 


Virginia 
week at 


(computed 


from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 


flour milling capacity of the territories 


r—Southwest—, -—Northwest—— 
Weekly Crop year 


Weekly Crop year 


included): 


-——Buffalo—, 7-——Combi 


ned—, 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production todate production to date production to date production to date 
Sas 19-88 occ ca 23,923 1,134,096 10,304 556,233 7,104 347,674 41,331 2,065,003 
Previous week 23,067 10,453 7,218 40,738 
Two weeks ago.. 21,401 10,770 6,910 39,081 
Serre 24,252 1,071,396 10,542 512,929 7,554 345,546 42,348 1,929,871 
BOGS cewssavcess 21,399 1,049,068 11,606 531,058 7,191 332,047 40,196 1,912,173 
BPGP cscccvseves 20,331 1,032,252 11,050 538,038 7,454 354,848 38,825 1,925,748 
BOBS vcceccocses 21,714 1,037,027 9,992 494,841 7,119 335,796 38,825 1,867,664 
Five-yr. average 22,324 1,064,764 10,697 526,620 7,284 343,182 40,305 1,934,566 
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May is coming to a close with a score 
almost perfect for southwestern winter 
wheat. 

Though the frost and freeze of May 21 
was widespread, including parts of Okla- 
homa, and though many fields were in the 
head, the general opinion still holds that 
no damage was done. 

With abundant moisture reserves, with 
cool, drying, windy days and only local 
showers, the outlook is for very heavy 
yields, 20 and more bushels per acre over 
a large area. 

Most of the volunteer wheat is also 
in excellent condition and should give 
J. Mann, wheat farmer, 
commenting on the good volunteer ob- 


good yields. A. 


served how hard it is for any official or 
expert to forecast procedure. 


“Take this volunteer,” he says. “I have 


Abundant Moisture Reserves 


May Almost Perfect for Wheat 


only once in 40 years harvested a good 
volunteer crop. This year, however, it 
looked too good to plow under. Now we 
were told to plow up the volunteer and 
sow barley. Or to cut out the wheat so 
that barley seeded with it would make 
at least 60% of the crop. I decided to 
keep my volunteer on all but a few acres 
sown to barley. The barley is no good. 
This evidently isn’t a good barley year. 
Wouldn’t I have felt foolish if I had 
followed expert advice and gone to the 
expense of seeding barley?” 

A. W. Erickson, visiting Dodge City 
this week, points to the shabbiness of the 
barley prospect and the reason for it. 
Examining a field he shook off a paper 
Happily, the vigor- 
ous wheat is not hurt, but the barley 


full of greenbugs. 


is yellowish and small and does not 
promise much. 


Heavy Yields Predicted 


in Southwest 





Freezing lumber at the mills was as 
much of a jolt to wheat farmers as a 
Stocks 
in lumber yards are rapidly being de- 
pleted 
erected but millions of bushels will un- 


severe frost would have been. 


and temporary cribs may be 


doubtedly be stored on the ground. With 
mill and interior stocks of wheat ex- 
cessive, with terminal space filled, the 
CCC has endeavored to bring in steel 
corn bins from Iowa, but the Kansas 
port of entry law is working havoc with 
the truck loads of tanks. The result is 
that these bins have not come in as 
rapidly as expected. Farmers still have 
much of their space occupied with last 
year’s wheat. Some farmers are liquidat- 
ing their CCC loans and selling the wheat 
at a loss to make space in their own bins. 
—C. C. Isery. 





FIELD WORK AIDED 
BY WARM WEATHER 
IN WESTERN CANADA 


Winnipec, Man..-Warm weather pre- 
sections 
Canada and aided progress in field work 
Wheat seeding is practically 
completed in all parts of the prairie 


vailed over most of western 


materially. 


provincés, ‘except in the southeast cor- 


ner of Saskatchewan and the central 
and southern parts of Manitoba where 
work is about:85% completed. 

Moisture conditions are generally fa- 
vorable, except in central and north 
central parts of Alberta where the situ- 
ation is poor due to the lack of subsoil 
The latest report of the Na- 


tional Grain Co, states heavy rains are 


moisture. 


necessary to prevent deterioration over 
this area. 

Growth and germination over sections 
of the prairies has been backward due 
to prolonged cool weather, but, accord- 
ing to the Canadian railway crop reports, 
early sown wheat shows above the ground 
at heights up to five inches. 

These reports indicate that the heavy 
week 
caused some damage to flax, oats and 


frosts experienced early in the 


barley showing above the ground, and 
suggested that some reseeding might be 
necessary. 


The Searle Grain Co. precipitation re- 
port places the moisture conditions for 
the whole seeded area in western Canada 
last week at 93% of the long-time aver- 
age, as compared with 94% the week 
previous and 87% at this time a year 
ago. 

A reduction of 5% in the wheat acre- 
age of the prairie provinces is indicated 
in the first Winnipeg Free Press crop 
report for 1942. The increase of flax 
and coarse grain acreages will be less 
The 1942 
acreage to wheat is estimated at 19,- 
944,000. Manitoba has 2,051,000 acres; 
Saskatchewan — 11,606,000, Alberta 
6,287,000. 
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CROP CONDITIONS GOOD 
IN PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


PortLaNnp, -Orecon.—Crop 


than desired, the report adds. 


and 








conditions 
continue very good in the Pacific North- 
west. Unseasonable. rains continue but 
the weather has been warmer, and crops 
are growing in excellent shape. Soil 
moisture is exceptionally good and little 
fear is felt of damage at this stage of 
the game. 

Crops are backward, but with the soil 
in such fine shape, warmer weather is 
all that is needed. On the whole, the 
crops can be said to be in fine condition. 





Kansas Wheat Crop Depends 
on Weather, Observers Report 


Kansas 
wheat crop easily could turn into one of 
those 


Hvurcntnsoxn, Kansas.—The 
and 10 bus of 
wheat per acre affairs, say local observ- 
ers. Much depends on weather which 
has continued cool, with only a small 


40 bus of straw 


amount of unwelcome moisture. 

Harvest in this region won't begin for 
another month, but to the south J. W. 
Scott, president of the State Line Mill- 
ing Co., Kiowa, is still anticipating 
earlier cutting. He believes many fields, 
now out of the dough stage, may be har- 
vested soon after June 1. That would 
be unusually early. The outlook every- 


where was for an early harvest a month 
ago, but the spring has yet to produce 
real heat. 
¥ ¥ 
More Heat Needed 

Wicuira, Kansas.—More heat is need- 
ed for southern Kansas wheat fields, 
farmers complain, The weather records 
show that so far the May temperatures 
have been four degrees below normal on 
the average, that the days have been 
more cloudy than usual and rains have 
been above normal for two months. The 
progress of the wheat has been delayed 
by the weather. 


ODT OFFICIAL URGES 
POOLING OF FACILITIES 
FOR TRANSPORTATION 


Kansas City, Mo.—High interest on 
the part of feed manufacturers, portable 
grinders, feed dealers and grain men 
was shown in the talk of John L. Rog- 
ers, head of the motor truck division 
of the Office of Defense Transportation, 
who made his only appearance west of 
the Mississippi at the Kansas City Music 
Hall the night of May 20. 

Feed manufacturers in the Southwest 
attempted to present their case to Mr. 
Rogers during the day, with a_back- 
ground of information about their haul- 
ing problems and the difficulty of even 
attempting to comply with the 75% back- 
haul order. 

Portable grinding operators were 
there to listen and find out how sharply 
mills would be affected who depended 
upon long hauls to and from farmers, 
and who might withdraw their services 
if the rule continues as rigid as it is now. 
Sure of their ground, with assurance 
that they hayg tire priority and actually 
save tires for farmers by bringing the 
custom mill to the farm, the portable 
people expect to find an increasing busi- 
ness as trucks leave the country roads. 

Feed dealers, anxious to deliver freely 
to customers living beyond the 15-mile 
zone laid out in the rule, also are in- 
terested in the exceptions which may 
crop out in Mr. Rogers’ talk. 

Along with the feed and grain people, 
bakery managers, flour millers, wholesale 
grocers and all sorts of industries had 
representatives in Kansas City that day 
to get the information available. 

At an open meeting on May 21, Mr. 
Rogers made it plain that pooling of 
transportation facilities by merchants 
and farmers must be done to conserve 
rubber and equipment. 

C. M. Cox, of the Department of Agri- 
culture, said that farmers must cut out 
unnecessary trips to town and part-load 
trips which can be held for capacity 
loads. Co-operative moves in Kansas 
City in which livestock haulers are or- 
ganized to secure backhauls were lauded. 
Similar freight clearing houses entered 


a, 





oe 


ARGENTINE CROP 
CABLE 


BUENOS AIRES, ARGENTINA— Weather 
has been dry for the last fortnight jp 
most parts. Rains are needed in the 
main wheat belt. Moisture conditions jp 
the principal linseed and corn zones are 
satisfactory. Planting proceeds, although 
it will be delayed in Cordoba until rains 
facilitate it. 

Acreage decease will be disappointing 
to the government. Shrinkage will be 
without consequence. Good rains soon 
might maintain the acreage. Continued 
dryness in the South could inspire a de. 
crease of around 5% or slightly more. 
Authorities favor a decrease of at least 
15%. 

At the beginning of May the National 
Grain Board itemized stocks of wheat as 
being 243,083,000 bus, indicating the pos. 
sessors. As of May 23, the agricultural 
department said that the remaining sur. 
plus was 212,982,000 bus without designat. 
ing distribution or ownership. This is a 
difference of about 30,000,000 bus although 
only a few million have been shipped in 
the period indicated. The agricultural de- 
partment apparently reduced its estimate 
of the surplus in accordance with its latest 
crop estimate, which makes the trade 
wonder how the grain board found so 
much wheat in stocks on May lI. 

Spanish commission is here negotiat- 
ing a purchase of wheat—possibly 5,000,- 
000 or 6,000,000 bus. Negotiations are 
going slowly, owing to questions of pay- 
ment and finance. 








into by contract and private carriers 
alike may be a partial answer to the 
complicated backhaul problem, it was 
indicated. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE--—— 


SPRING WHEAT SHOWING 
HEALTHY, VIGOROUS GROWTH 


Minn. — The 
wheat crop is seeded except in several 
areas of the Red River Valley where 
excessive moisture is still delaying opera- 
tions, according to the Cargill Crop Bul- 
letin. Durum seeding in this area was 
delayed by wet ground, but will be 


MIN NEAPOLIs, spring 


; rushed to completion as soon as possible. 


All reports indicate spring wheat com- 
ing up with almost 100% stands, show- 
ing healthy, vigorous growth. subsoil 
moisture reserves are excellent and the 
crop on the threshold of the 
growing season with one of the finest 
initial promises in history. 

Some washing of fields has been re- 


stands 


ported. The intended acreage will be 
slightly reduced and used for other 
grains. 


IDAHO WINTER SEVERE 
FOR WHEAT 

OcpeN, Utan—Winter kill in the 
wheat area of Malad and Rexburé, 
Idaho, and Blue Creek-Pocatello 
area in Utah, will necessitate 
replanting, grain men report. This 
will extend the harvest over a longer 
period. 

The past winter was one of the 
most severe in the territory. 
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OREGON DEALERS HEAR 
STATE ODT OFFICIAL 


Federal Regulations Outlined at Eleventh 
Annual Convention of Association 
at Portland 

PortLAND, Orecon.—The eleventh an- 
nual convention of the Oregon Feed and 
Seed Dealers Association at Multnomah 
Hotel here May 22 brought out the larg- 
est attendance in the history of the vari- 
ous meetings. They heard a variety of 
addresses by those who endeavored by 
timely suggestions to solve the numer- 
ous problems of the dealers. 

The address of Herman Sites, Oregon 
director of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation, outlining the new federal 
trucking and delivering regulations, 
brought out numerous questions, and the 
dealers were assured that there would be 
“no stretching” of the limits in delivery. 

Dr. Harry Schoth, of Oregon State 
College, outlined “Seed Production Prob- 
lems,” stressing rotation of crops, insect 
controls, and urging close co-operation 
with college experts. 

“Seed Sampling” was outlined by 
Frank McKennon, director of enforce- 
ment, state department of agriculture, 
who thanked the dealers. for their past 
co-operation, and declared that the rules 
this year would be even more strict. It 
has been found necessary to train a 
number of college men to assist in the 
fied work, he said. 

G. R. Hyslop in his address on “Seed 
Testing and Certification” outlined the 
work done during the past year by divi- 
sion of plant industry at Oregon State 
College, and advised that in spite of the 
many new rules, lack of teachers and 
sometimes equipment, plans were being 
made to carry forward a_ progressive 
program throughout the year. 

“The Bag Situation,” uppermost in the 
mind of every grower and dealer in the 
great Pacific Northwest, was discussed 
by Percy Lewis, manager of Ames Har- 
tis Neville Co., Portland, who said that 
while the picture had brightened some- 
what due to cotton, things were far 
from satisfactory. He outlined at some 
length the India situation, and said that 
while it was possible that a newer and 
safer route had been found for shipment 
of jute from India the supply to reach 
the United States would be small. 

First call for at least two thirds of 
the supply would be used by the army, 
he said, and the best growers could ex- 
pect would be but one third of the sup- 
ply. 

There is now needed some 45,000,000 
bags on the Pacific Coast this year, he 
indicated. There are only some 7,000,000 
second-hand bags in sight. The pinch 
will come during the coming harvest, he 
predicted. 

Officers of the association in charge 
of the convention included Dan Hoggan, 
Portland, president; Gordon Burlingham, 
Hillsboro, vice president; Hugh Stoll, 
Portland, treasurer, and Leon S. Jack- 
son, Manager. 

Howard Hadley was general chairman 
of the convention, assisted by Bill Clark 
and H. H. Goodrich. 
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FARM LABOR SHARING URGED 
Wicurra, Kansas—Farmers of Kansas 
Were urged to share their labor for the 
coming wheat harvest by Harold B. 
of Topeka, state farm labor 
Supervisor, who addressed a meeting of 
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37 county farm labor chairmen. Mr. 
Lewis said that only through co-opera- 
tion could all the wheat be harvested. 
He said the federal employment service 
was doing all it could to use older men 
and high school boys, now being en- 
rolled. Warning was given that labor 
shortage on farms this year was only 
a forecast of what was coming next 
year. 
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WHEAT MAKES GOOD GROWTH 
IN OKLAHOMA, REPORT SAYS 


OxiaHoma City, Oxia.—Wheat made 
good growth during the week as condi- 
tions were generally favorable. The grain 
is heading rapidly. Some leaf rust has 
been reported from southwestern coun- 
ties, but not to any appreciable degree. 
In the northeastern counties rain has re- 
tarded normal development. 

The best wheat is found in west cen- 
tral and northwestern counties, fair in 
central counties and poor to fair in the 
remaining portions of the wheat belts. 

Yield prospects of barley and oats 
are not particularly good but there has 
been a marked improvement during the 
last fortnight of good weather. In the 
southern and southeastern portions of 
the state, planting and replanting of 
corn has been retarded on account of 
excessive moisture. 
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HEADS BUFFALO CHEMISTS 

Burrato, N. Y.—Earl C. Paulsel, In- 
ternational Milling Co. Buffalo, was 
elected chairman of the Niagara Fron- 
tier Section, American Association of 
Cereal Chemists, at a meeting May 9. 
Other new officers are Frederick D. 
Schmalz, Russell-Miller Milling Co., vice 
chairman, and William S. Farrell, Wal- 
lace & Tiernan Co., Inc., secretary- 
treasurer. 
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GOOD GROWTH REPORTED IN 
WINTER WHEAT IN INDIANA 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Winter wheat is 
making fair to good growth with some 
fields in the south heading, the weekly 
report of the local weather bureau on 
crops and weather conditions reports. 

Temperatures averaged near normal 
for the week, with rainfall moderate to 
heavy in the central part of the state. 
Plowing continues in sections where the 
soil is not too wet, and warm weather 
and more sunshine would now benefit all 
vegetation. 

Oats and alfalfa are making good 
growth and in the southern part of the 
state alfalfa is almost ready to cut. 
Meadows and pastures are good, due to 
heavy rainfall. Corn is up in the south 
and reported good, with rye and barley 
mostly headed and progressing rapidly. 
Soybeans are reported good, with some 
in the northern sections being planted. 





GRASSHOPPERS IN 
CANADA 


WINNIPEG, Man.—Grasshoppers are 
now hatching at scattered points in 
the southern portions of western 
Canada and, with continued warm 
weather, they will come out in in- 
creasing numbers. In the anticipated 
areas of infestation farmers are pre- 
pared to exercise control measures as 
soon as hatchings occur. 
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For years District 9 of the Association of Operative Millers has been 
spoken of as the “Pacific Coast District.” Many of its members, however, live 


far from the salt air. 


Here are a group in Spokane, Wash., who are making 


arrangements in their part of the state for the annual A.O.M, convention, which 
will be held in Seattle June 1-5. In the front row, from the left, are: J. R. 
Koller, Centennial Flouring Mills Company; L. A. Carter, Carter-Miller Mill 
Furnishing Co., and J. M. Gilmore, of the Centennial concern. From the left 
in the back row are Glen Merchen, Merchen Scale Feeder Co.; R. E. McMillen, 
Sperry Flour Company, and John Pryor, also of Sperry. 





FARMERS MAY DEFER WHEAT 
CROP INSURANCE PAYMENTS 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—A deferred pay- 
ment plan for the new three-year crop 
insurance contract offered wheat grow- 
ers the first time this year has been an- 
nounced by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Payment of the premium in annual 
installments—usually about harvest time 
—is permitted, thus obviating the need 
for an immediate cash outlay for the en- 
tire insurance period when the contract 
is signed, Leroy K. Smith, manager of 
the Federal Crop Insurance Corp., ex- 
plained. 

“Each installment on the premium,” 
Mr. Smith said, “will be payable in wheat 
or the cash equivalent on or before the 
date each installment payment is due.” 

Growers may make one payment cov- 
ering premium installments for the first 
two of the three crop years embodied in 
the contract if they choose. The corpora- 
tion is not permitted by law to accept 
such payments for more than one year 
Collection 
is provided for by the commodity note, 
a part of the thrée-year contract. 


in advance. of installments 


Although the contract specifies insur- 
ance protection against all unavoidable 
hazards such as drouth, wind, flood, in- 
sects and other similar hazards for 
three years, growers may cancel the last 
year of the insurance upon written notice 
to their local AAA committees on or 
before the final day for accepting con- 
tracts during the second year of the 
contract period. No one-year contract 


will be written on the 1943 wheat crop. 
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GENERAL BAKING DIVIDEND 

New York, N. Y.—The General Bak- 
ing Co. has declared the regular divi- 
dend of $2 a share on the $8 preferred 
stock, payable July 1 to the stockholders 
of record on June 20, and also a divi- 
dend of 10c per share on the common 
stock, payable Aug. 1, to stockholders 
of record July 18. 


FINAL DATE EXTENDED FOR 
WHEAT INSURANCE IN 1943 


Wasuinoron, D. C.—Extension of time 
in which spring and winter wheat crop 
insurance contracts may be written for 
the crop planted for harvest in 1943 has 
been announced by the Department of 
Agriculture. 

The new spring wheat deadline, after 
which no contracts will be written, is 
March 15, 1943, Leroy K. Smith, man- 
ager of the Federal Crop 
Corp., said. The 
Feb, 28. 

Winter wheat 
tained up to and including Sept. 15 in 
Delaware, Kentucky, Maryland, Michi- 
gan, New Jersey, New York, North Caro- 
lina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Vir- 


Insurance 
former deadline was 


insurance can be ob- 


ginia and West Virginia. 

Sept. 30 will be the new date for Cali- 
fornia, Idaho, Utah 
and Washington. 

The present winter wheat deadline of 


Nevada, Oregon, 


Aug. 31, which applied to all winter 
wheat states in the past, will be con- 
tinued for these states: Arizona, Arkan- 
Colorado, Illinois, 
Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, 
Nebraska, New Mexico, North Dakota, 
Oklahoma, South Dakota, ‘Texas, Wiscon- 
sin and Wyoming. 

No change will be made in the re- 


sas, Indiana, Iowa, 


quirement that applications for crop in- 
surance must, in all cases, be made be- 
fore the crop is planted, Mr. Smith said. 
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EARLY SOWN WHEAT ABOVE 
GROUND IN NORTHWEST 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—In spite of the 
cold weather and wet soil which has seri- 
ously interrupted field work, the greater 
part of the small grain seeding has been 
accomplished and a fair amount of corn 
planting has been done, Van Dusen Har- 
rington Co. has reported. Early sown 
wheat, barley and oats are well above 
the ground, and while recent cold weath- 
er has retarded top growth, it has 
tended to develop sturdy roots, and the 
more advanced fields are stooling. 
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Flour Milling “HOOVERIZED” 





The World War I Model of Food Control 





(Continued from page 7) 

ideal food administrator, having become 
familiar with his work in Belgium. Mr. 
Hoover, for his part, knew much about 
the American milling industry through 
his experience with it in connection with 
Belgian relief work; he was therefore 
disposed to believe in its good faith and 


honesty of purpose, and to treat it fairly. 
SOME OF THE DANGERS 


The first danger to the American mill- 
ing trade in connection with food control 
was that the power to regulate it would 
be given to a government department 
rather than to a competent and efficient 
Food Administrator such as Mr. Hoover. 
Fortunately Secretary Houston himself 
was not anxious to have this huge re- 
sponsibility placed upon his department, 
realizing that it already had certain 
legitimate and established functions to 
perform which afforded ample scope for 
its activities. He therefore was quite will- 
ing that the work and the responsibility 
for results should rest upon an emer- 
gency organization, such as Mr. Hoover 
proposed, which, having performed its 
service during the continuation of the 
war, would, at its conclusion, automatical- 
ly cease to exist. 

President Wilson was not in favor of 
divided authority in the administration 
of the, food bill. Having decided that 
Mr. Hoover was pre-eminently qualified 
to undertake the responsibility, he never 
wavered in his desire and intent, if given 
authority, to make him food administra- 
tor, and it was a tremendous help to 
Mr. Hoover ‘that he always had the 
hearty support and co-operation of the 
President in all his undertakings as 
United States Food Administrator. 

The second danger to the American 
milling industry in prospective food con- 
trol was that it might be forced to grind 
“war flour.” Coincident with the first 
talk of the possibility of food regula- 
tion in this country, there came a de- 
mand from a certain element, greatly 
exploited by the sensational press, for 
the production of “war flour.” 

In the original food control bill, “war 
flour” was made mandatory and _ the 
mixed flour law was _ repealed. 
clauses were eliminated from the the 
bill as finally enacted. Comment in Tue 
NorTHwestern Mixer of that day pur- 
ports to express the industry’s attitude: 

“Few of those who advocated ‘war 
flour’ actually understood what was 
meant by the term, or realized what a 
waste in animal foods it would have 
caused. European ‘war flour’ means high 
extraction flour; that is, a flour produced 
by grinding into human food 81 to 90% 
of the wheat berry, thereby denying the 
animals their share of the wheat, and 
feeding human beings cattle feed. 

“In every instance, this wasteful and 
shortsighted method of making the wheat 
supply ‘go further,’ the only excuse for 
it, has been greatly to lessen the supply 
of animal foods, thereby restricting the 
production of meat, and, by feeding 
rough and dirty flour to human beings, 
to produce, ultimately, a general weaken- 
ing of the system, often resulting in the 
prevalence of malnutrition and chronic 


These 


stomach disorders, the ‘war flour’ being 
a powerful laxative. 

“This fallacy was the favorite food 
conservation policy of all theorists and 
food faddists in the world, and Europe 
yielded to it, discarding the opinions of 
the best informed medical and scientific 
authorities, as well as those of practical 
men whose business it had been to pro- 
vide food for the public. In Belgium it 
proved disastrous to the children and old 
people; it is alleged to have been the 
chief cause of the collapse of the Italian 
army last autumn, and wherever it has 
been adopted it has demonstrated itself 
a failure and a mistake. England, with 
characteristic British tenacity, still clings 
to this fallacy, but more enlightened 
France abandoned it, in favor of white 
bread on a basis of 72% extraction flour, 
on the first of January, 1918. 

“American millers fully realized the 
necessity of making the wheat crop go as 
far as possible, but they were better 
informed as to the effect of ‘war flour’ 
than any of the theorists in this coun- 
try, and, while they were perfectly will- 
ing to make every concession and sacri- 
fice necessary to meet the food require- 
ments of this country and its allies, they 
did not want to be compelled to grind 
a flour that was unwholesome and would 
inevitably react upon the health of the 
public, and also add greatly to the ex- 
pense of cattle feeding. 

“In this country there existed an abun- 
dance of cereals other than wheat from 
which, if the pinch came, perfectly whole- 
some flour could be made. They held 
that, instead of producing ‘war flour,’ it 
would be far better to rely upon flour 
made from these cereals to supplement 
the wheat supply, contending that by 
mixing sand blending these products a 
wholesome flour could be provided which 
would fully ‘satisfy the public and bring 
about no objectionable results. 

“At the earliest possible moment, there- 
fore, samples of bread made from bar- 
ley, rye, oats and corn, mixed with wheat 
flour, were offered for Mr. Hoover’s in- 
spection; the great resources of the coun- 
try in these cereals were called to his 
attention, and he was respectfully urged 
to adopt a policy of using them to sup- 
plement the wheat crop rather than that 
of following the example of Europe 
in supplying the people with a bread 
made from ‘war flour.’ 

“To this method of meeting require- 
ments Mr. Hoover was all the more in- 
clined because of his experience in feed- 
ing the people of Belgium, during which 
he had discovered not only the lack 
of real nutrition in ‘war bread’ but also 
that the flour from which it was made 
would not keep sound. While he strong- 
ly favored a system of standard flour 
(such as that since adopted in the United 
States), he was opposed to the European 
type of ‘war flour.’ 

“Great pressure was brought to bear 
to induce him to encourage the produc- 
tion of high percentage flour in America. 
Every food crank in the country urged 
him to compel the miller to manufacture 
‘war flour, and because he refused to 
be stampeded from sound and economical 


principles of milling, many of them 
sought to discredit his work through the 
columns of the daily press, and attacks 
in Congress, to which he paid no atten- 
tion whatever.” 

As soon as the food control bill be- 
came a law (Aug. 10, 1917) and he was 
appointed food administrator, Mr. Hoo- 
ver officially confirmed the tentative ar- 
rangements he had made a month earlier 
in regard to the organization of the 
American milling industry, and from that 
time forward relations between the mill- 
ers and the food administrator were ex- 
ceedingly harmonious. The industry was 
proud of its autonomy and the con- 
fidence of the government that was im- 
plied in it. 

When the food control bill passed, it 
was naturally expected by the public 
that the price of flour would imme- 
diately decline to a pre-war basis, and 
some discontent was expressed that it 
did not do so. Those who complained 
did not stop to consider that the price of 
wheat had been fixed on such an abnor- 
mally high basis that this was wholly 
impossible. Many people imagined that 
it was reasonable to pay the farmer over 
$2 bu for wheat and at the same time 
obtain flour at retail at less than $10 
bbl; indeed, a number of wiseacres in 
Washington announced soon after the 
food control bill passed that this would 
soon follow. 

Co-operating, the Food Administration 
and the millers soon succeeded in reduc- 
ing the cost of flour to the lowest pos- 
sible price commensurate with the price 
of wheat, and this basis was stand- 
ardized and maintained to the satisfac- 
tion of the public. Speculation either in 
wheat or flour was eliminated, and the 
margin of profit to millers was reduced 
to the lowest minimum commensurate 
with maintaining plants in a state of 
efficiency and perpetuating the industry. 


THE FIRST REGULATIONS 


On Aug. 29, 1917, the first set of rules 
and regulations governing the flour mill- 
ing industry was promulgated. These 
were the terms devised for wartime oper- 
ation: 


1. No miller 


shall hereafter take any 
profits upon 


the business of milling flour 
and feed in excess of the following maxi- 
mum, unless such maximum is terminated 
by action of the United States Food Ad- 
ministration after thirty (30) days’ notice; 
that is, a maximum average profit of twen- 
ty-five (25) cents per barrel on flour and 
fifty (50) cents per ton on feed; and in cal- 
culating such profits the cost of flour bulk 
at the mill shall be determined as the cost 
of cleaned wheat used, multiplied by the 
actual amount of wheat used (which in no 
event shall be in excess of 285 pounds of 
cleaned [60 pounds per bushel] wheat to 
the barrel), less the amount secured from 
the sale of feed (excluding the profit de- 
rived from the sale of feed, not to exceed 
fifty [50] cents per ton as above), plus the 
actual proven cost of production (which 
shall not include interest on investment), 
and marketing. 

The aforesaid method of ascertaining cost 
shall apply to one hundred (100) per cent 
flour, and the cost of the different percent- 
ages in the patent division shall vary rela- 
tively to the returns derived from sales of 
lower grades of flour and feeds. 

Any profits in excess of the above profits 
are hereby determined by the United States 
Food Administrator, under the power vested 
in him by Section 5 of the Act of Aug. 10, 
1917, known as ‘“‘The Food Control Act,” and 
the Executive Order of the President, dated 


Aug. 10, 1917, creating the United States 
Food Administration, to be unjust and un- 
reasonable. 


2. Every miller shall make a return upon 
oath to the United States Food Adminis- 
tration, Washington, D. C., on forms to be 
furnished, before the 18th day of each 


$ 
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month, showing the profits earneg 
the preceding calendar month. 

3. In the purchase of wheat || millers 
will be governed by the terms of their 
agreement with the Food Administratio, 
zrain Corporation. The United States Foo 
Administration, in order to secure a fai, 
distribution of wheat among the varioy 
millers acting through its Milling Divisio, 
will cause the Food Administration Grair 
Corp. to establish the normal amount 9; 
wheat ground by each mill on the basis o¢ 
the three-year period prior to Ja 1, 1917 
to further take into account th« 
pacity which has not been in existence 
during the period mentioned, and 
all wheat required by millers ent 
the agreement with it on the sis of 
pro rata to such normal consumption of 
wheat, taking into consideration «ny othe; 
supply possessed by such miller 

4. In order to facilitate a just distripy. 
tion of orders for flour requir by the 
United States government, the Uniied States 
Food Administration, with the Avice of 
the Milling Division, will seek » secure 
the right of all millers who wish (o engage 
in such business to bid upon such contracts 
on the basis of their relative norm «| output 

5. All orders for export flour 1 -eived by 
millers must be referred immediat: |y to the 
nearest Milling Division office of t\\e Uniteg 
States Food Administration. sy United 
States Food Administration will } hase 
flour for export through such age: ‘ies as jt 
may direct with the advice of Milling 
Division for a price which will ver cost 
plus a profit of twenty-five (25) ents per 
barrel, as determined by fegilation 1 
hereof, and will allot such expt orders 
in the first instance to those miilers wh 
have notified the Milling Divisio: of their 
desire to participate in the ex} .rt trade 
pro rata to their normal output In case 
any such mills fail to accept t! ir allot- 
ment, such allotment shall be reallotted 
among the other millers who ha so indi- 
eated their desire pro rata to tl norma! 
output. If any export orders ar« r desig- 
nated brands and are accepted by the miller 
making such brands, such order: shall be 
considered as a part of the pro ta share 
of such miller. 

6. In order to prevent hoarding «nd spec- 
ulation in contracts for futures, 10 miller 
shall make, or. have outstandins at any 
time, any contract for the sale flour or 
feed, except such contracts as retire ship- 
ment of said produce within t)irty (30) 
days after the making of such mntracts 
and no miller shall sell or deiiver sucl 
products to any person knowing ‘hat such 
sale or delivery will give such person 4 
supply thereof in excess of thai required 
by him for his business requiren nts dur- 
ing a reasonable time thereaft: (during 
the next 30 days). All , sales of flour 
made by any miller after these ulations 
go into effect shall be made on uniform 
sales contract in the form attached here- 
with. 


On Sept. 12 the following reyulations 
for export trade were issued: 


during 





1. Through arrangement with t! Wheat 
Export Co., effective Oct. 1, the vod Ad- 
ministration will purchase all flour re- 
quirements needed by our allies 

2. All export purchases arising ‘rom the 
Food Administration will be prorited (ac- 
cording to the terms indicated in )«ragrap! 
5 of Rules and Regulations for Mi|ling In- 
dustry) to all mills signifying thir inten- 
tion to participate under 


the terms and 
conditions enumerated herewith. 

3. Food Administration purchases will be 
made under the following conditicous: flour 
to be packed in 140-lb jute or 220 -\b osna 
burg. Terms: arrival draft, f.o.b 
board. 

4. The pro rata apportionment -hall b 
made to each mill in the ratio that its av 
erage total yearly production for three- 
year period prior to Jan. 1, 1917, ‘ears t 
the total amount of the milling »: ductio! 
of participating mills; provided, ho vever ; 

(a) The mill shall pledge its pr portion 
monthly. It shall not enjoy a con inuan - 
of this export privilege if it fail (excep 
through proper causes or circumsta! es Sat 
isfactorily accounted for to the F rd Ad- 
ministration by a notice in advance of “= 
failure) to deliver during any m: ‘th 
prorated amount. Where failure ship- 
ment occurs, the amounts represen’ d sha 
be prorated to all mills, or if t 
tional allotment is not acceptablé t 
be prorated to mills desiring sam* 

(b) The mill may at its option 
with other mills in the same distri 
cept all or any portions of its 
quota, but it shall assume all resp 
for the shipment of its determin 
ment, except as specified herein. 

(c) The Food Administration res: 
privilege of making from time tot 
adjustments in the allotment of ex 
it may deem necessary to maintai! 
ble production, to utilize accumula 
stocks of wheat, to insure ample § Ae 
flour to our allies, or by reason ae 
causes of equalization. It may, in \ 
event of an increase in the predet gs 
total monthly export, allot such iner ‘se 
mills who desire same, or whose ite Pi 
production, through trade condition ook 
terrupted wheat supplies, has faller be 
the normal production rate. : 

5. Mills desiring to secure their 
tion of this export business should 
mediate notice of same on both 
provided therefor, and mail same 
Food Administration Divisional 
Chairman in their district. 
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GRAIN CORPORATION ORGANIZE!) 
Meantime the United States Food Ad- 
ministration Grain Corporation wa 


formed with Julius H. Barnes, of Du 


addi- 
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The United States Food Administration of World War I had no adequate place 
to hang its hat until the building pictured in this layout, reproduced from THE 
NoRTHWESTERN MILLER of that period, was completed in jig-time toward the end of 


1917. 


Mr. Hoover’s chief assistants are shown in two of the panels. 


Mr. Rickard 


was administrative assistant to Mr, Hoover on the Commission for Relief of Belgium, 
and was associated with him throughout the war. 
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luth, Minn., as president, and with a cap- lamation, to the 1917 minimum of $2.20, 


ital of $50,000,000. On Aug. 30 this 
agency fixed’ the price of No. 1 northern 
spting wheat,:or its equivalent, for the 
1917 crop, at: $2.20 bu at Chicago. (The 
Food Control Act of Aug. 10, 1917, had 
already set the 1918 guaranteed mini- 
mum at $2. This figure was raised in 
February of 1918, by presidential proc- 


and in June, 1918, to $2.26.) Basic price 
of Pacific Coast wheat was made $2.05 
bu on No. 1 northern spring or its equiv- 
alent, at Portland, Seattle and Tacoma. 
Shortly afterward the corporation be- 
came the wheat buying agency for the 
allies. 

In December the food administration 





announced that the entire surplus of 
United States wheat had been already 
disposed of and that further ability of 
this country to meet the requirements 
of the allies would depend upon the 
amount of wheat that could be saved by 
substitution of flour made from other 
cereals. 

A great national food conservation 


Adminstrators in Conference ,Washington January 81918 | Wk 
~— le Ja 


program had already begun. Control was 
extended from wheat to meats, sugar, 
milk and other staples. Bakers and the 
larger retailers were licensed, and the 
licensing of mills was extended to include 
those of less than 100 bbls daily capacity. 
George A. Zabriskie, a New York flour 
man, was made national flour distributor. 
(Continued on page 22) 
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SOYBEAN PROCESSORS HANDICAPPED 
BY PRICE SITUATION 


KO 


Supply of Beans Large, but Crushers Cannot Pay Current Price 
for Them and Break Even on Sale of 
Oil and Meal 


A sort of blockade has developed in 
the soybean processing industry as a 
result of continued disparity between 
prices of raw materials and returns from 
the two major products—meal and oil. 

In recent weeks there has been a pro- 
gressive closing down of processing fa- 
cilities, applying both to units of large 
processing companies as well as small 
plants scattered across the soybean belt. 

Various divisions of government have 
been making an economic study of the 
situation for several months. The out- 
standing facts are: 


1 The government wants a vastly in- 

* creased supply of soybean oil in 
the war effort and has asked for 9,000,000 
acres of soybeans to be harvested begin- 
ning next September. 


2 Processing facilities, which have 

* heretofore always been greatly in 

~ excess of the crop produced will be taxed 
to the utmost to process the 1942 crop. 


Meantime a substantial part of last 

* year’s crop still remains in the coun- 
try, despite current prices, which are 
far in excess of parity. So there is a 
danger of the new crop moving while 
much of the old crop is yet unprocessed. 

This, holding movement apparently has 
develofied from numerous causes. One 
has been considerable misinformation as 
to the many uses of the soybean. The 
facts are that 97% of all soybean oil 
meal goes, into livestock and poultry 
feeds. Some 85% of soybean oil goes 
into edible products. Both can be re- 
placed by other products, a fact appar- 
ently unknown to the speculative public 
and to many growers. 

To assure ample seed supplies for 1942, 
the Commodity Credit Corp. some time 
ago offered to purchase at $2 bu certain 
specified and approved types of soy- 
beans up to May 31. This date was later 
set back to April 10. A large number 
of farmers apparently felt that their soy- 
beans were of seed quality, and this’ in- 
tensified the holding movement. 

In a recent report the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, commented on the 
situation as follows: 

“Although there are millions of bushels 
of soybeans in storage on farms and else- 
where, a number of mills are closed down 
for want of beans to crush. If this con- 
tinues, the industry will experience its 
first carry-over . . . in the face of the 
biggest coming crop in American soy- 
bean history. . . . It is reported that 
beans are being held for better prices 
and mills complain that margins are too 
narrow for profitable operation. In addi- 
tion, when warm weather comes many 
soybeans now in storage may deteriorate 
rapidly because the beans were not in 
good condition when they went into stor- 
age last fall.” 

The past year has not been a happy 
one for the soybean processor. Returns 
from oil and meal have been rather con- 
sistently below the level necessary to op- 
erate without loss, while paying the mar- 
ket prices for soybeans. The amount of 
this disparity at times has been sub- 
stantial. Recently, for example, the re- 





turns from oil and meal to the processors 
totaled about $1.75 bu of beans, which 
was substantially below the price of 
soybeans, without regard for processing 
cost. 

Material assembled by the government 
shows that actual cost of processing soy- 
beans, before profit, when all factors are 
considered, generally ranges around 22c 
bu. 

Naturally, processors are reluctant to 
shut down. Much overhead goes on any- 
way, and they run the risk of losing 
their personnel to other industries. So 
there has been no widespread movement 
to shut up shop, the processors perhaps 
being buoyed up by a hope that is some- 
what tarnished after nearly three years 
of similar troubles. 

But it is likely that something will 
have to give way. Soybean oil prices 
are limited by an OPA price ceiling, 
and on April 24 Leon Henderson an- 
nounced that rumors of an increase in 
ceiling prices on fats and oils were abso- 
lutely without foundation. Soybean meal 
prices are regulated not only by prices 
of competitive products, but, starting 
May ll, by the general price ceiling 
which limits selling prices to the highest 
received in March. These ceilings are 
slightly higher than current levels, but 
still are relatively low. Recent demand 
has been slow. None of these factors, at 
present, offers much possibility of in- 
creased returns sufficient to make up 
losses. 

Soybean prices recently have shown a 
slightly weaker trend, but the price de- 
clines have a long way to go to reach 
a point of equity with soybean prod- 
ucts. Speculative support of the soy- 
bean market has been very strong. Fur- 
thermore, the government is committed 
to support the market for the 1942 crop 
at $1.60 bu at least, or as much higher 
as might be deemed necessary to secure 
the acreage increase that is wanted. A 
loan program for farm storage of soy- 
beans likewise has been prepared for the 
1942 crop, on a basis of 5c bu above 
the purchase price. 

Even at the rock bottom of $1.60 bu 
for beans, there would be _ insufficient 
return to processors to cover all costs 
at present prices of oil and meal. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OLD LABELS CAN BE USED 
UNDER NEW REGULATIONS 


Wasnineton, D. C.—Old labels in 
stock can be used without violating the 
new regulations of the Food and Drug 
Administration, provided the users have 
consulted the FDA about their individ- 
ual problems of how to use the old 
labels in a way that will comply with 
the new law, the Millers National Fed- 
eration announces in a recent bulletin. 

“The administration is willing to con- 
sider all individual problems on a prod- 
uct-by-product basis,” says the federa- 
tion. “Anyone having stocks of old 
labels which should be utilized should 
discuss the problem with FDA. Such 
consultation will accomplish two re- 








sults: (1) It will be regarded as indi- 
cating a sincere effort to comply with 
the regulations without wasting labeling 
materials during the war; and (2) it 
will give FDA a chance to go over every 
relabeling possibility in an effort to dis- 
cover a makeshift program that will 
permit use of labels and still not put 
the product in violation of the regu- 
lations.” 

The federation lists, as examples of 
how old labels can be used, the em- 
ployment of overprinting and the possi- 
bilities of using stickers on paper bags 
or sewing additions to the labels on cot- 
ton bags. 

It is emphasized, however, that such 
modifications should be cleared with 
FDA in individual cases. FDA _ will 
have little sympathy with those who 
plead existing stocks as a means of 
“resisting compliance” with the regula- 
tions. 

The Food and Drug Administration, 
it is observed fn the bulletin, regards 
the current transition from old to new 
labeling required by the special dietary 
regulations somewhat in the same man- 
ner as it viewed the transition from the 
old Food and Drugs Act to the new 
law; and the industry can expect the 
same treatment in regard to its labeling 
problems under the new regulations that 
it got at the time of the change in the 
law. In addition, it is conceded that 
FDA would be realistic about the im- 
pact of wartime conditions on labeling 
problems. Anyone who makes a sincere 
effort to bring his labeling into line 
with the new dietary regulation re- 
quirements can be assured of every con- 
sideration possible. 

“The federation’s Washington office 
will be glad to be of assistance in 
clearing these matters with FDA,” the 
bulletin concludes. 
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G. G. VANPATTEN JOINS 
HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE, INC. 
G. G. VanPatten, who until recently 
was connected with the Superlite Corp., 
Dallas, Texas, is now associated with 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc., Nutley, N. J. 
He is connected with the vitamin division 
of the corporation, and will be stationed 
at Chicago, in charge of sales, taking 
the territory to the west coast, calling 
on mills principally. 





“WHEATSHOCKERS” HEAD 
FOR MILITARY SERVICE 


Wicuita, Kan.—A shock of wheat 
on the left shoulder is the division 
emblem of the R.O.T.C. of the Uni- 
versity of Wichita, which will grad- 
uate 20 cadets as second lieutenants 
the first week in June. The shock of 
wheat was chosen when the R.O.T.C. 
unit was organized there right after 
the first World War. It is symbolical 
of the wheat country of southern 
Kansas and also bears out the college 
nickname, Wheatshockers. The em- 
blem is straw colored like ripe wheat 
straw. Not only is the shock carried 
on the shoulder, it also is used in 
medals. There are bronze, silver and 
gold shocks with crossed rifles to 
designate the various awards for pro- 
ficiency in drill and marksmanship. 
The graduate cadets will all report 
for active military service the day 
after graduation. 
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NEW STORAGE PLAN 
ANNOUNCED BY ODT 


Idle Buildings of Small Manufacturers wij; 
Be Utilized Where and When 
Needed 








Wasuincton, D. C.—Acquisition of 
millions of additional square feet of stor. 
age space, when and where required by 
any government agency, without the erec. 
tion of new buildings, is embraced in the 
Office of Defense Transportation’s group 
warehousing plan for 40 of the nation’s 
largest cities. 

The expanded scope of the program, 
under which idle buildings of small man- 
ufacturers and other business enterprises 
will be utilized for storage purposes, was 
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revealed by Joseph B. Eastman, ODT trained 
director, in announcing the signing of ter. T 
ODT’s first group warehousing contract Al 
with the Federal Emergency Warehouse chinery 
Association of Philadelphia. teachin 

This association, Mr. Eastman said, equipm 
was recently formed by Philadelphia bakers 
merchandise warehouse operators who, bread. 
under the terms of their contract with out of 
the government, have pooled their facili- quien 


ties to make available 400,000 sq ft of 

storage space to meet government needs. 
Colonel Leo M. Nicolson, director of | 

ODT’s division of storage, who is in 

direct charge of the group warehousing 





program, emphasized the benefits that new F 
will accrue to the small business man 4 
whose production has been curtailed or Nev 
whose plant has been closed down yt 
through inability to get raw materials best 
for production of nonessential items, but and ‘ 
whose buildings may be suited to the dry m6 
storage of government materials and a 
merchandise. on 
Whenever such buildings are acquired, $7,000 
Colonel Nicolson said, “a fair and rea- b 
sonable rental will be paid by the gov- — 
ernment for a year-to-year lease on the a 
property.” The government will then Wa 
sublet the facilities to the local Federal and , 
Emergency Warehouse Association. ek 
BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— ton. 
of th 
FLOUR IN PACKAGES FOUND “ee 
TO BE UNDERWEIGHT HELD @ 
Wueetine, W. Va.—Charles J. Sat- grant 
tler, labor commission of West Virginia, conti 
impounded in a warehouse here 4,900 to pr 
Ibs of flour sent into the state in pack- ment 


ages which he said were under the ad- Th 


vertised weights. The flour will be held deal 
pending adjustments by the manufac- nutr 
turers. It was stated that inspectors poin: 
found packages marked 24% Ibs were cons 
from % to % Ib under that weight; pron 
10-lb packages were from 5 to 7 % use 
short; and 5-lb bags were 3 to 5 % with 
underweight. temy 

——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— heed 
AMERICAN CHEMICAL GROUP fact 


NAMES C. N. FREY CHAIRMAN F 


New Yorx, N. Y.—Dr. Charles %. 7 
Frey, director of research, Fleischmann = 
Laboratories, was elected chairman of Chil 
the New York section of the American e 


Chemical Society at the annual meeting 
of the group held at the Hotel Pennsyl- ing 
vania, May 8. The section, composed of 
3,000 chemists and educators in the met 
ropolitan area, selected Professor Vin- 
cent du Vigneaud, head of the depart- 
ment of biochemistry, Cornell University 
Medical School, as chairman-elect for 
1948. Speakers at the meeting were Dr. 
John R. Dunning, Columbia University, 
and Dr. Glenn T. Seaborg, University 
of California. 
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Soldiers Learn That Nothing Stops an Army Baker 


OST elaborate unit designed for baking bread for Uncle Sam’s soldiers in the 


field is the 19-ton, 22-wheel mobile bakery unit, which soldier-bakers are being 
trained to operate at Camp Lee’s (Va.) Quartermaster Replacement Training Cen- 
te. The huge rolling bakery is capable of producing 4,000 loaves every 24 hours. 

Although the new American Army is using every advantage of modern ma- 
chinery and motorization, the Quartermaster Replacement Training Center also is 
teaching its soldier-technicians to function in event of loss or destruction of regular 
equipment. Should a bomb wreck a field bakery unit, for instance, quartermaster 
bakers would need only “a shovel and a piece of ground” to continue turning out 


bread. 


Picture 2 shows an improvised ground oven and proofing chamber, dug 


out of the ground and hardened by fire, capable of supplying bread for 1,000 men. 





All the soldier-bakers at Camp Lee’s Quartermaster Replacement Center need 


to create the type of oven in picture 3 is a shovel and two ordinary wooden barrels. 
Earth and dried grass is packed around the barrels, placed end to end. An opening 


is made at one end and a fire is built inside. 


The fire is then scooped out, after it 


burns away the barrels, and the dough is placed inside. Such an oven can feed 500 


men a day with fresh bread. 


When other equipment is not available and time is short, soldier-bakers are 
taught to bake their loaves in what is nothing more nor less than a shallow ditch, 
covered with a piece of scrap tin. See picture 4. The fire is first built in the oven- 
proper, as in the other type of ground ovens, then scooped out and rebuilt on top 


of the tin. 





NUTRITION FOUNDATION 
FORWARDS RESEARCH 


New Program Is Launched With 36 Grants 
—$125,000 Given 25 Universities 

and Research Groups 

New York, N. Y.—The 
Foundation, Inc., organized last January 
and supported by 17 firms manufactur- 
ing food and related products, has 
launched its program of nutritional re- 
search with 36 grants amounting to $125,- 
00, The grants, ranging from $250 to 


Nutrition 


$7,000, were awarded to 25 universities 
and research groups in the United States 
and Canada. 

Wartime food problems, both at home 
and on the battle front, will be stressed 
in research supported by the founda- 
tion. Dr. Karl T. Compton, president 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology and chairman of the foundation’s 
trustees, stated that the 36 projects had 
been selected from 81 applications and 
grants bestowed on the basis of their 
contribution to the war effort, advantage 
to public health, and long-time advance- 
ment of the science of nutrition. 

The research projects being supported 
deal with the search for a natural high 
nutritional butter with a high melting 
point for use in the tropics, research on 
conserving vitamins in dehydrated foods 
prominent in lend-lease shipment and 
use afield, and other projects dealing 
with nutrition and fatigue, effects of 
temperature and climate on nutritional 
needs, and the importance of nutritional 
factors in healing bone fractures. 

Five universities receiving multiple 
grants included: Columbia, Yale, IIli- 
nois, Wisconsin and Minnesota. The 
Children’s Fund of Michigan, in Detroit, 
Mich., the Food and Nutrition Board of 
the National Nutrition Council, in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and the New York State 
Agricultural Station in Geneva, N. Y., 
Teceived institutional grants. Nineteen 
other institutions in this country and 
Canada were recipients. 

George A. Sloan, president of the 
foundation, noted that the government 
Was considering the importance of nutri- 
tion for the armed forces and civilian 
Population more than ever before. The 
36 projects financed were chosen by the 


foundation’s scientific advisory commit- 
tee, headed by Dr. Charles G. King, 
scientific director of the foundation. 





BREAD !8S THE STAFF OF LIFE 





INDIANA DEALER DIRECTORY 

The 1942 edition of the Official Direc- 
tory of the Indiana Grain Dealers Asso- 
ciation is off the press and is offered at 
$3 a copy by Fred K. Sale, association 
secretary, Indianapolis. It contains a 
complete listing of grain and feed deal- 
ers and millers in Indiana, trade rules 
of the association, and other practical 
information. 








BREAD If THE STAFF OF LIFE 


“Best I've Eaten” 


La Dietrich Likes 
Enriched Army Bread 


Wasuincoton, D. C.—Special—La Diet- 
rich, of the movies, likes the Army bread 
made from enriched flour served at Fort 
Meade, the big military concentration 
center on the outskirts of Washington. 
She said so the other day when talking 
with reporters in the lounge of Washing- 
ton’s swank Hotel Carlton, after per- 
forming before the soldiers at Camp 
Meade. 

Soldiers and army food, said the beau- 
tious Hollywood star, rank high in her 
thoughts. She likes the bread and the 
boys, she said. The army bread, she de- 
clared, is the best she has ever eaten any- 
where, and she hasn’t a reputation for 
frequenting the cheaper cafes. The boys, 
she added, cheer when she comes on the 
stage. They take her picture and are 
nice all the time, and they never ask 
for autographs. Miss Dietrich is tour- 
ing army camps as one of the USO per- 
formers. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
IMPROVEMENT WORK PRAISED 

In addressing the recent annual con- 
vention of the Nebraska Grain Dealers 
Association, in Omaha, Glen H. LeDioyt, 
field secretary of the Nebraska Grain 
Improvement Association, thanked the 
organization for the splendid support it 
has given to the grain improvement pro- 
gram in Nebraska and made suggestions 
for future participation. 

“No other group is in a finer position 





to help farmers produce premium quality 
grain than you as grain dealers and they 
value your counsel more than you realize. 
It is important, therefore, that each 
grain dealer be in a position to offer 
sound advice to farmer patrons for high 
quality grain production.” 

Mr. LeDioyt praised the many dealers 
who used the pure seed plan in distribut- 
ing certified seed of winter wheat, oats 
and barley to farm youths for their 4-H 
and Future Farmer projects, but stated 
that an even greater service can be ren- 
dered to farmers by urging them to use 
the best seed available and to help them 
locate certified seed. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





TALKS ON ENRICHED FLOUR 

Special emphasis of the fact that sugar 
rationing does not necessitate the cur- 
tailment of home baking was made by 
Mrs. Clara G. Snyder, of Wheat Flour 
Institute, in her demonstration of the 
use of enriched white flour at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin recently. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PERU MAKES CONCESSIONS 
ON IMPORTS FROM AMERICA 


Wasuineron, D. C.—(Special)—Con- 
cessions have been obtained from Peru 
on importations of American products, 
according to the text of the trade agree- 
ment just announced by the State De- 
partment. 








The existing rate of duty on prepared 
oats as a foodstuff in containers with 
net contents not in excess of 2 kilograms 
is 0.06 sol per gross kilogram. Under 
the new agreement the rate is reduced 
to 0.04 sol per gross kilogram. The total 
Peruvian imports of prepared oats in 
1940 were valued at $69,000. 

The same rate of 0.04 has been applied 
to flour of oats, rye, corn, rice and farina, 
when imported in containers with net 
contents not in excess of 2 kilograms. 
The previous rate has been 0.072 soles. 
Wheat flour remains unchanged, the 
duty being 0.05. 

The State Department’s report said 
that the 1940 imports to Peru amounted 
to 128,000 soles for oats as a foodstuff; 
18,000 soles for flour of oats and other 
grains, and 511,000 soles for wheat flour. 


FLOUR DISTRIBUTORS 
STUDY ODT ORDERS 


Official Predicts Tire Shortage, Urges Re- 
duction of Deliveries to Meet 
Emergency 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Uppermost in the 
minds of all delegates attending the 
twenty-fourth annual convention of the 
National Association of Flour Distrib- 
utors here recently were the orders of 
the Office of Defense Transportation re- 

stricting the operation of trucks. 

In discussing the situation, Everett A. 
Harding, field officer of the Office of 
Defense Transportation for the Phila- 
delphia area, spoke of the vast amount 
of material required for the normal 
750,000 truck replacements and added 
that all of this 
terial. 

He predicted 
trucks. 
coutinued for the duration, as there is 
no substitute in sight for a considerable 
He said that 
dead runs must be eliminated, and that 


is essential war ma- 


a tire shortage for 


All now in use will have to be 


length of time, he said. 


the mileage base will have to be com- 
puted on the record of the previous 
year. 

Mr. Harding explained that only by 
carefully checking previous operations 
will truck operators be able to comply 
with government regulations. He also 
reminded his listeners of the return load 
requirement. 

S. Gartland Horan, of Philadelphia, 
spoke of the impossibility of securing 
return loads from many places where 
flour must be delivered. It was further 
explained that some truckmen are al- 
ready discontinuing operation so that 
they will not violate the law. 

The belief was expressed that in gov- 
ernment flour purchases, tenders should 
be sent to all, millers and distributors 
alike. The officers of the association 
were requested to do what they could 
to correct present government buying 
practices, and the new chairman of the 
board of directors was asked to con- 
tinue correspondence that has _ been 
started on this question with Harvey 
J. Owens, 
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Where High Gluten Flour 
Is in Demand 


CHIEF JO 


Gets First Consideration 


It’s of the famous “Jo” family of flours and 
produced from premium wheat; wheat that 
is premium in price because “premium” in 
quality of gluten. We check carefully on 
that in the best spring wheat market in 


America. 


A sample order will convince—write 


WABASHA ROLLER MILL 
COMPANY 


Wabasha, Minnesota 


Our 60th Anniversary of Quality Milling 
1882 - 1942 



























ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 








RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 








Milling “Hooverized” 


















LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buffalo, N. y. 














(Continued from page 19) 
The government announced that it would 
buy 30% of the output of American 
flour mills for the use of this country’s 
armed forces and for export to the allies. 


ERA OF SUBSTITUTION OPENS 


In accordance with a presidential proc- 
lamation calling upon the American peo- 
ple to substitute other cereals for wheat 
as far as possible, the Milling Division of 
the Food Administration issued new 
rules for the milling industry which pro- 
vided that millers must distribute the re- 
maining 70% of their output so that 
each customer would receive his fair 
share of flour. Beginning Feb. 1, 1918, 
no section of the country was to receive 
more than 70% of the flour received dur- 
ing the same period of the previous year. 
Wholesalers must not buy more than 70% 
of the previous year’s orders. Bakers, 
wholesalers and other buyers must pur- 
chase 1 lb of substitute cereals for every 
4 lbs of wheat flour bought by them. 
Substitutes named included barley, corn, 
oats, rice products, banana and feterita 
flours. Rye was not included as a sub- 
stitute, being required for export. “Vic- 
tory” bread, which was as near as this 
war bread,” must 
contain at least 20% of flour made from 
cereals other than wheat. 

The order compelling the use of sub- 
stitutes for wheat flour antedated the 
adequate production of a supply of flour 
made from cereals other than wheat; in 
consequence, there was a very strong de- 
mand for barley and other cereals to sup- 
ply requirements. These cereals, not 
fixed in price, immediately advanced to 
unprecedented figures. The year 1917 
closed with farmers holding back their 
wheat in the expectation of higher prices 
to be later established by Congress, while 
the disproportionate value of other ce- 
reals threatened to increase the acreage 
seeded to these products, at the expense 
of spring wheat. 

New milling regulations, promulgated 
by the Milling Division on Dec. 18, had 
become effective on Christmas Day of 
1917. They established American Stand- 
ard Flour, to be made with not more 
than 264 lbs of wheat per barrel of flour; 
5% of this might be clear or low grade, 


“ 


country came to a 


but the remaining 95% should not be. 


subject to further separation or division. 
vv 

Eprror’s Nore.—This review of flour 
milling under the United States Food 
Administration of World War I has been 
culled from the files of Tue Nortuwest- 
ERN Miter of that era. An introductory 
article on this subject, similarly prepared, 
appeared in THe NorrHwesTerN MILLER 
of May 13. The story will be continued 
in an early issue. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


*% Canned Butter »~ 


Atianta, Ga.—The Fourth Corps Area 
Quartermaster Office here has revealed 
that the latest thing going to troops 
abroad is canned “butter,” which has a 
melting point of 110° and can be stored 
without refrigeration. It was adopted 
after testing for six months in the quar- 
termaster subsistence laboratory in Chi- 
cago, officers said, and is prepared from 
butter modified by addition of a hardier 
fat of hydrogenated cottonseed oil flakes. 








ARNOLD 


—_ a 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 








“OLD SQUIRE’ 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 








““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 














“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 


— 





——— 





Two of the Nation’s Finest Flours 
“AMERICAN EAGLE" 


“THE ADMIRAL” 
The H.D. LEE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Salina, Kansas 


ee 








—_— 








Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 
MONTANA 


Flours and Grain 
D.R.FisHer,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT. 


oa 
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Jake Grasmick, “Pioneer,” Tries One More Idea 





Grand Island (Neb.) Baking Co., he went into the house-to-house business 


believes in pioneering. Eight years he purchased new light bakery trucks 
ago he took over a rundown bakery and 2nd used them until the middle of last 
put it back on its feet. Five years ago, Summer. 
despite warnings from his friends, he It was then he decided to pioneer 


inaugurated a house-to-house delivery gain. He began replacing the light 
trucks with horses and wagons. The 


change proved successful in every way. 
He found out that his salesmen covered 
their routes much more quickly with 


horses and wagons than they had with 
the trucks, and in addition the cost of 
operation was much smaller. Last De- 
cember when the government placed a 
ban on the sale of tires and later stopped 
the manufacture of cars and light trucks, 


he was not inconvenienced, for he had —? = ra Vi 
already gone back to the type of deliv- unshine Quality 
ery used a decade ago. 

Recently he again decided to try some- 
thing new. This time he was being 


ic GRASMICK, owner of the system, and it has gone over big. When 














forced to make a change because of the Brighter loaves make brighter days, 
war. His salesmen were being drafted 
into the country’s armed services, and brighter business, brighter profits 
he was having a hard time replacing these 
men. That is why he decided to hire for the baker. 
girls to take over the routes. He hired 
two girls; and, much to his delight, he 
Alma Pelster, house-to-house saleswoman has found that they not only cover the W ' o 
» iow ye — Sgn Co., is route as quickly as the men, but their € promise you that SUNNY 
pi ‘1 above wit er case of bakery ‘ . 
sales are considerably higher. Now he a“ . . . 
ts. Her deliv is d mb 
a oA pov wagon is drawn by plans to fill every vacancy with a girl. KANSAS will not disappoint 





> you in performance, in quality of 
Nearly 80% of Wheat Produced your bread, in true economy. 
Enters Trade Channels—USDA 


Wasuineton, D. C.—Nearly 80% of duction through the Middle West and * + 
the wheat produced in the United States the East—such as Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, 
enters channels of trade, according to a Missouri—the percentage of wheat mar- 
recent release of the United States De- keted ranges from 60 to 80%. The fol- 
partment of Agriculture. Of the re- lowing table shows the amount of wheat 
maining 20% less than 138% is fed by price pinged ge ag coh gal Th Wi hi Fl Mill C 
producers, while the remaining amount tween the seoduatinn and the amount € IC ita our I S 0. 


is used for seed and ground into flour for 



























































of wheat fed and marketed in most cases 2.500 B ; 
arrels Capacit 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
home use, the release reports. can be considered the amount used for . P y . , WHEAT FLOUR 
In the states of sizable wheat pro- seed and other home use. WICHITA - - KANSAS instTiTuTE 
WHEAT MARKETINGS AND WHEAT FED TO LIVESTOCK COMPARED FOR : 
YEAR 1940 (B. A. E.) 
Fed to livestock 
on farms where produced - Marketed 
Production (% of (% of 
State — (1,000 bus) (1,000 bus) production) (1,000 bus) production) 4 
BEE +09 ¢os8os's 88 26 29.51 50 56.8 
New York ..... 7,996 2,399 30.0 4,923 61.6 
pe pereey Sees. anes 619 47.0 582 44.2 
msylvania ... 18,789 6,388 34.0 10,016 53.3 
Se. cn. 42,13 12,22 29. 25.96 31.6 é ; H 
eee 42,187 2,220 29.0 25.960 61-6 are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
 eretee 40,155 3,614 9.0 34,271 85.3 
Michigan ...... 17,812 5,878 33.0 10,279 57.7 . 
Wisconsin ...... 1,743 1,046 60.0 498 28.6 
32,069 4,169 13.0 24,959 77.8 
8,121 1,137 14.0 6,476 79.7 
onias rd = nt sg MINNESOTA .. . the state that has made MORE 
97,054 2,912 3.0 84,423 87.0 FLOUR than any other state 
26,221 1,835 7.0 21,148 80.7 P ws 
34,821 2,437 7.0 29,053 83.4 in the Union. 
123,848 8,669 7.0 104,428 84.3 
1,406 225 16.0 1,050 14.7 
ve 7.566 984 13.0 5,835 77.1 MINNESOTA ... the state that makes the BEST 
See 463 1,862 22.0 4,724 55.8 . 
Vent Virginia .. 2,016 766 38.0 667 33.1 FLOUR in the world. 
come ee. 5 6,132 1,410 23.0 2,884 47.0 
§ ‘arolina.. 2,688 457 17.0 1, ¢ : . ‘ 
Georgia ....-... 1300 He HH thy ora Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘Made in Minnesota”’ 
Kestucky ...... 5,625 1,069 19.0 3,647 64.8 
— “a 5,116 767 15.0 3,203 62.6 
Mie 15 15 20.0 41 54.7 
Sea: a. § “;  # ||| HLH. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
=? gen i 0 47,619 84.5 
roxas i Se 29,355 1,174 4.0 25,811 87.9 MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
— & ets ks 56,070 2,804 5.0 49.929 89.0 
EE 24,383 5,852 24.0 17,147 70.3 
yh Wassas 3,410 887 26.1 2,213 64.9 
— gt 13,560 2,034 15.0 10,276 75.8 
exico 1,720 224 13.0 1,245 72.4 
se: > ae MELLOW CREAM CAKE FLOUR 
eo ae / j : ,430 50.0 
wont “tae 483 266 55.1 192 39.8 Made from SELECTED PURE SOFT WHEATS 
ington 41,808 2,090 5.0 37,525 89.8 
ee 17,184 1,890 11.0 14,339 83.4 NORTHWESTERN ELEVATOR & MILL COMPANY 
ae : ’ . TOLEDO, OHIO 
United States 816,698 100,408 12.9 643,373 78.8 
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THE PRICELESS INGREDIENT SEED STORE tn 
Naturalist Cartwright’s recent article ‘al - ; : F " : The most vital urge of all has brought ' 
in this publication posed the growth “The other day, said Old Dad Fetchit, of the Fish paver Shicinns ie 0 thee fa 
and harvesting of wild rice, referred to Roller Mills, “I read a piece somewheres about a baker Each with his secret dream , t 
by fen os “the weell’s cectilest eesti” eryin ‘all over the place on account of bein’ scared people G8 gest hine, Geaneted, chet, e , 4 
recalls to mind an amusing incident : fl ad got 80 Hoovered up an’ savin’ that they Or greening field. ay 
which occurred in a much less learned | "att wasn't goin’ to eat as much bread as they Strong with a sense of yield, tly 
and scholarly discussion of this little ‘all ON to. I can’t see no sense to A sense of his providing strength, a od 
known cereal among a group of millers he "that. People jes’ naturally got A farmer, seeing sun and rain on hills, ' For 
wee rents ta. = Seem ee _to eat bread same as they Thoughtfully spills F Po 
Taking advantage of their presence ‘ F Set to breathe an’ take off Spring wheat across his horny palm that P ae 
in Minneapolis, in attendance at THE = and put on their clothes an’ knows aie 
NorrHwesTern Muuer’s Fiftieth Anni- <=} {VS do re else they been The long demands of lands, — ; 
versary Celebration, in November, 1923, fant - doin’ for centuries back. Not ten-foot rows. catdiee 
James F. Bell, then president of Wash- i Eatin’ bread's jes’ natural an’ A lady with fine, lacquered, fragile hands “te 
burn Crosby Co., was host to a group of Cire. normal like seein’ with eyes Must stand upon tip-toes eae 
men formerly associated with him in the Py an hearin’ with ears an’ . with some To reach the water-lily corms and gauge rallros 
conduct of the Milling Division of the folks, yellin’ when they aint hurt.” their lengths: a 
United States Food Administration un- bed This one will fit the flower-pot in her age ti 
der Mr. Hoover. Among his guests, so pool. poy 
far as memory recalls, were-A. C. Lor- From The Northwestern Miller of Food Administration Days in World War I A back-yard gardener eyes the radish taking 
ing, B. A. Eckhart, Fred J. Lingham, ; seed, unhap 
E. M. Kelly, Samuel H. Plant, Mark N. back in the old days all of the wild rice should wait for the actual lean years. Searches a rule 1934 i 
Mennel, - J. Hunt, A. P. Husband, we got was brought in by the Indians. In other words, the government having In a new gardening book, ae 
Donald D. Davis, who had been Mr. Bell’s What they did was to put a blanket in accumulated the grain supplies should Then tests the worth pin 
executive assistant, and this writer, who the bow of the canoe, push it up into the not be too eager to dump them on the Of the green-handled rakes and hoes and H 
had served with the committee from tall ripening rice and knock the grain market until there is more actual need trowels. e 4 
time to time informally without portfolio. down gently with their paddles. Later for them. A severe drouth in either A poor man who must buy for barest pe 
The friendly little dinner was served in they heated it and trampled out the grain of the next two years, or e prolonged : need highw 
Mr. Bell’s log cabin on the lakeshore Still in the family blankets. And it had a conflict may make our grain reserves Consumes the very vowels tens, 
near his Minnetonka home before a ite distinctive savour, a certain fra- much more valuable, both as to price Of seed-bin labels with his hungry look. ed 
great fire of birch, in front of which, grance that we don’t get now. I don’t and as to economic use, than they are She who is frail and eighty happily sighs din 
when the guests arrived, was a row of know just how to describe but it seems right now. To hobble in. She reads each flower oan. 
hot punches to heal the physical ills after to me it must be lack of that old squaw Secondly, if we are to return to a bracket, ‘ Me 
a long drive on a rough autumn night, smell.” peace-time economy, we need the ma-_ Puts off her years with what she dearly pea 
and a tall electrically operated spit upon Mr. Cartwright may care to add this chinery of the _— trate beth for de- . buys, 7 order 
which even longer rows of wild ducks Connoisseur’s appreciative criticism to mestic transactions and for exports. The Counts out the pennies for her one cheap re 
were browning. Later, in the leisurely his file of more learned knowledge of trade volves years of apprenticeship packet om in 
atmosphere developed by candles, fire- this orphan among cereals. to learn. Futures markets must be And goes back into the chilling rain,- they 
light, perfectly browned ducks and still R. E. S maintained if we are to serve after the Her flowers already blooming in her eyes. Pe 
red Burgundy, there was much good war as we served before. Consequently, Kuniguade Dunces Ing ai 
talk about wartime experiences and this arbitrary controls which would destroy intim: 
nit tet, FREEDOM FROM WANT this trade are to be avoided. ties 
Taking advantage of a momentary I am naturally assuming victory for I am a bull on America. I have faith PIE ISN’T FATTENING, E!THER' actua 
quiet, Mr. Loring, addressing himself to the United Nations. I am also assum- i? the wisdom of our government. I Here’s good news for pie-lovers, from iain 
the host, said in his quietly dignified ing that the peace will be written in believe Personal initiative is to be pre- py James A. Tobey, American Insti- freig 
way, “James, you know the wild rice terms of the Four Freedoms. The adop- served in this, the finest land on earth. tute of Baking. Says he: ness-s 
we get nowadays is by no means like tion of two -of these freedoms, freedom Deep in the heart of the average Ameri- “Although pie is valuable for its food- tote 
that we got in earlier days in Minne- from want and free access to raw ma- ®" = abiding faith that the aed energy, it is not fattening when prop- these 
sota. It lacks something.” terials, could easily turn our present things for wtih we have struggled will erly included in a well-constructed diet te « 
“Well, I hadn’t noticed it, Mr. Lor- grain surpluses into shortages, and at be preserved. This includes ail of havsid “Fruit pies,” he continues, “generally situa’ 
ing,” said Mr. Bell. “Perhaps it may least would result in expanded grain ex- institutions, educational, moral, religious contain pectin and mild fruit acids to ar 
be that our hunger and taste are not so ports for some time to come. ane sapere nae oe oe See which exert a beneficial effect jon the cepte 
eager as they were.” What implications does this have for ne = ang rionigewe iy pct arc digestive processes. The average pie is H 
“No,” persisted Mr. Loring, “no, the grain trade? First, that we should mg oe ee ee ee ee easily and readily digested by the nor ing 1 
James, my taste is as keen as ever. consider our grain supplies not as sur- %” aqeneee Sy Pomp Raymond OB, mal person. And whether made in the millir 
There just naturally is something lack- pluses, but as reserves, if we are to “win President of the Chicago Board of one or in the spotless kitchens of our our | 
ing in the flavor of the rice. I’ve given the war and write the peace.” That is, Trade, delivered before the Agricultural modern bakeries, pie merits its present most 
some thought to it, and I believe it is we should not waste our substance in Section, United States Chamber of Com- popularity in the American mode of mind 
the different way of harvesting. Now, what may be the seventh fat year, but merce. life.” 00-07 
stall 
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TRANSPORTATION PROSPECTS 


[7 quite easily may turn out that some part of the 
present grave concern over the transportation situ- 
ation may, like many other elements in the great war 
effort, prove to be a combination of general jitters 
and official self-importance. Yet the broad basis of 
present concern certainly is very realistic, as is suffi- 
ciently proved by day to day experiences of all who 
use railway and highway transportation services. 
Fortunately, this is one part of the government’s 
“taking over” of all things which to date apparently 
is being accomplished in good order and a spirit of 
co-operation with both private users of transporta- 
tion and owners and operators of transportation 
services. How long this may continue is, of course, 
on the knees of the bureaucratic gods. Hopeful is 
the memory of the perfectly frightful mess made of 
railroad management in World War I, not only in its 
confusion and inefficiency but in the mass of wreck- 


age turned back to the systems’ owners at end of. 


the emergency. Less hopeful is the recent virtual 
taking over of the air transport service, reviving 
unhappy memories of the President’s adventure in 
1934 in cancelling air mail contracts and turning the 
job of flying the mails over to the air corps, with 
disastrous results. 

However, as things stand, excellent headway is 
being inade in effecting maximum use of railway 
facilities and, considering the rubber situation, with 
highway transport as well. Many of the new regula- 
tions, some perhaps unnecessary, undoubtedly appear 
to be inequitable and unfair at the moment; and 
others which scarcely can be avoided will surely be 
even more disturbing when they come along. It is, 
however, a hopeful sign that certain proposed changes 
of method—such, for instance, as the abolition of 
order bills of lading—have died almost at birth, and 
also, that proposals emanating from. transportation 
users have been from time to time accepted quite as if 
they had been thought up by those in authority. 

Perhaps the gravest danger confronting the mill- 
Ing and grain industries, with whose fortunes we are 
intimately concerned, is that of possible zone limita- 
tions on distribution. This, it is true, is not yet 
actually in prospect; but, should the entire situation 
become as tight as is reasonably indicated, out-of-line 
freight movements and long hauls merely as a busi- 
ness-as-usual convenience, are likely sooner or later 
to feel the weight of hard necessity. Included in 
these might be widely detoured grain and flour transits 
to satisfy milling convenience or particular price 
situations, rail hauls of mill products from one coast 
to another and similar transportation anomalies ac- 
tepted as a matter of course in normal times. 

How extensive these may become and how disturb- 
Ing to the ordinary procedures in grain movement, 
milling and distribution of products, only time and 
our fortune in the wars can reveal. It is, however, 
most essential that the possibilities be kept well in 
mind, if for no other reason than to encourage greater 
0-operation with measures now being taken to fore- 
stall possibly much more serious difficulties later on. 
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OUR COMPLIMENTS TO MR. CARRINGTON 


UTHLESSLY suspending for the emergency our 
sixty-nine-year-old rule against trade “puffs” 
and, more particularly, the printing of millers’ pub- 
licity announcements on this page, we are here re- 
Producing the advertisement of Johnson’s Mill, Platte 
City, Missouri, just as it appeared in the Platte City 
Landmark of July 12, 1867. We confidently rest our 
case as to its right to such recognition with our read- 
ts; and to any of our present commercial milling 
advertisers who may resent this obvious favoritism, 
our considered reply is that we don’t care. 
Yet our attitude would be quite otherwise if, on 
a2 inconceivably outside chance, Mr. Carrington 
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might somewhere still be carrying on as a miller and 
our action should bring him to. the attention of the 
Federal Trade Commission, which then would set out 
to challenge the statute of limitation and impose pains 
and penalties. For clearly his advertisement fudges 
against current rules all over the place, particularly 
in claiming that Mr. V. C. Cooley is “chiefest among 
millers” and that one-eighth toll is a “mere pittance.” 
Let any miller make either of those claims today 
and see how quickly he would catch what’s what. 

A similar danger would beset Johnson’s Mill, were 
it still collecting its pittances, should its operations 
come to the attention of Mr. Thurman Arnold or 
even to the eye of Mr. Leon Henderson. A _ mo- 
ment’s computation indicates that, with wheat at 
$3.75 per bushel, Mr. Harrington’s pittance would 
rack up to something over two dollars the barrel, 
which is what in these more modern but less profit- 
able times, would be folding money in any miller’s 
language,—what is known as lettuce and by no means 
hay. We suspect, too, that Mr. Harrington and his 
associated Mr. Cooley well knew the secret of profit- 
able milling in their time. 
on sound authority, to dip the toll dish deep and with 
heavy pressure so the grains would snuggle closely 
together,—as opposed to the practice of dipping light- 
ly, so the berries will not snuggle at all, as the edu- 
cated do with a more modern implement, the grain 
weight tester. 


That was, as we have it 


But we have little doubt that these gentlemen long 
since crossed the bourne. We little doubt, too, that 
if they, or either of them, could know what is going 
on in the milling business today, they not only would 
turn over in their graves but would spin like whirling 
dervishes in astonishment and _ protest. 
as we all know, a 


For today, 


pittance 


means a_ pittance,— 
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p-i-t-t-a-n-c-e. Furthermore, there is no poetry about 
it, no gentle verses urging people to drop in and get 
soaked for an eighth toll. The grasshoppers, indeed, 
continue to chirp; but their sole contact with the 
milling business is now and then when the government 
bulls the bran market to make dope to still their 
chirping. 

In view of these things are we not justified in 
pointing the finger of pride at Mr. Carrington and the 


champion miller of his era,—Mr. V. C. Cooley? 
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FURTHER INTERNATIONAL AMENITIES 

E seem recently to be developing a flair for 
quite 
with big shots here and there in the world over the 


getting into unintentional controversies 


kind of bread people should eat. In our native land 
this is an old story, going back to the days of Dr. 
Wiley, Branny McCann and other round-eyed food 
owls of the grim nineties and carrying through to this 
pulsing hour of Paul de Kruifs and the lads of the 
rural electrification administration who want to make 
the Big Smokies still 
hardier by feeding them with wheat ground in coffee 
mills. 


the hardy mountaineers of 


But lately, by no intent of ours, we have come 
into disfavor in other lands on account of these same 
things. Only a fortnight or so ago, we were cour- 
teously but quite vigorously taken to task by the Hon. 
Ian Mackenzie, Canadian Minister of Health, because 
of our declared lack of faith in the new Canada 
Approved loaf, designed by bread reformers to carry 
our northern neighbors to greater heights of health 
and patriotism. 

Now, close upon the heels of that, we have a letter 
from Sir Ernest Graham-Little, M.P., chief parlia- 
mentary exponent of the wheatmeal loaf, recently 
imposed upon the people of Britain. Only a week 
ago we quoted Sir Ernest’s stout defense of this dis- 
tasteful provender; but his current letter, long de- 
layed in the wartime mails, apparently refers to some 


earlier expression of ours. In it he says: 


“You will, no doubt, have become aware that 
the rising tide of public opinion has forced Lord 
Woolton to abandon the ill-considered scheme of 
‘fortifying’ white flour, which had become, by the 
removal of the wheat germ and the finer portions 
of the bran, deprived of almost all of its most 
valuable constituents. The attempt to maintain the 
sale of the white loaf by restoring only one of 
the vitamins removed, and that in a_ synthetic 
form, was widely criticised by some of the best 
known scientists in England, headed by Sir Wil- 
liam Bragg, the: President of the Royal Society. 
The addition of calcium to white flour, proposed 
in July, 1940, had not, in fact, been made up to 
the date March 11th, 1942, when the Minister an- 
nounced his decision to prohibit further sale of 
white flour.” 

There does not appear to be much we can do 
about this. We might, it is true, debate the question, 
hard as it would be to debate on level ground with 
an opponent who starts off by declaring that what 
we call “enrichment” and the British call “fortifica- 
tion” is “ill-considered” and continues with the asser- 
tion that “removal of the wheat germ and finer por- 
tions of the bran deprived (bread) of almost all of 
its most valuable constituents.” Moreover, we suspect 
that thrusting and parrying from the extremes of a 
six weeks’ mail service would be an unexciting and 
inconclusive business. Both our mental prowesses and 
verbal agilities might easily be outrun by the dove of 
peace, the issue thus being decided through every- 
body in Britain and everywhere else in the world 
returning as rapidly as possible to the enjoyment of 
one of Providence’s greatest 
wholesome white bread. 


blessings,—plenty of 


So, our cordial compliments to Sir Ernest and a 
reminder that through the years people have eaten 
dark bread only under compulsion of plagues of war, 
failing harvests or well-intentioned lawmakers. 
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Detroit, Mich. 








American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


Goerz Flour Mills Co. 


NEWTON, KANSAS 








Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 








THE QUAKER LINE 


Flour — Cornmeal 
Commercial Feeds 


THE QUAKER OATS CO. 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
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King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Merchants Exchange, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 








PAG E’S 
FLOURS 
THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 


Topeka, Kansas 








NEW ULM ROLLER 
MILL CO. 


Red Jacket Patent 
Double Seven High Gluten 
NEW ULM MINNESOTA 








‘‘DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Baker's Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
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California Fishermen Prosper 
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War Brings New Demands for Vitamins 


Wasuincron, D. C.—Recent orders 
of the War Production Board cutting 
down civilian consumption of vitamin 
A from fish liver oil and its use in cattle, 
poultry and other animal feeds, make 
interesting these facts about sources of 
vitamins and wartime demands for them 
given in a recent release of the Office 
for Emergency Management. 

In normal times the United States 
each year imported 72,000,000 lbs of cod 
liver oil, one of the chief sources of 
vitamin A, from Norway and _ lesser 
amounts from Japan. ‘The first font 
dried up with the Nazi invasion of 
April, 1940, and the second with the 
bombing of Pearl Harbor. Necessity 
mothered a hasty search for new sources, 
and one result was a boom in the soup- 
fin shark industry on the Pacific Coast. 

At the same time that the supply was 
vanishing, the need for vitamin A was 
becoming acute. Fliers of the Royal 
Air Force required it to sharpen their 
eyesight for the defense of London in 
the long winter nights of 1940 and for 
night raids on the munitions centers of 
Germany. Undernourished British chil- 
dren and expectant mothers needed it 
to build up resistance. As this country 
drew nearer to war and after our en- 
trance, our own forces in Iceland, north- 
ern Ireland and a dozen tropical out- 
posts began to make heavy inroads on 
the supply. 

Since the United States became the 
larder of democracy under the terms of 
the Lend-Lease Act in April, 1941, we 
have maintained a steady flow of life- 
giving vitamins and food concentrates to 
the United Nations, principally Great 
Britain. Latest figures show that up to 
March 1 this country has shipped to its 
allies 90,563 lbs of vitamin A, as well 
as 1,833 lbs of its first cousin, carotene; 
4,710 lbs of vitamin C; 2,886 lbs of 
vitamin B,; and 248,865 gals of orange 
and lemon juice concentrates, heavily 
impregnated with vitamin C. 

Not all the vitamins sent across the 
north Atlantic must risk destruction 
by Nazi U-boats. American and Brit- 
ish pilots ferrying bombing planes to 
the European fronts carry a substantial 
percentage, hauling their own insurance 
against night blindness and 4 guarantee 
of health for England’s younger gen- 
eration. Vitamin A is commonly intro- 
duced into margarine by the British 
to build up its nutritive qualities and 
vitamin B, is used to enrich flour. 

The shortage of vitamin A turned out 
to be the equivalent of a gold mine 
for the fishermen of California, Oregon 
and Washington after they discovered 
the true merit of the soup-fin shark. 
For years they had tossed it overboard 
as a nuisance of no commercial value 
except for the fins—considered a deli- 
cacy by the Chinese. Then it was found 
that the huge liver of the soup-fin was 
more than 50% oil and that the oil had 
a higher vitamin A potency than that 
of almost any other fish—30 times that 
of the cod, for example. 

Thousands of fishermen abandoned 
their usual catches to go after sharks, 
in competition with farmers and college 
boys. The price of whole sharks jumped 
from $40 ton to $800@1,500 ton, and 
the price of livers rose from 20c lb to 


$6@9 lb. Individual earnings reached 
as much as $1,000 for a trip lasting no 
more than a week. The total catch of 
soup-fins on the Pacific Coast amounted 
to more than 5,000,000 Ibs in 1940. From 
this was manufactured 25,000,000,000,000 
units of vitamin A or more than 60% 
of the national production. 

The word “vitamins” has become com- 
monplace in the nomenclature of nutri- 
tion, but what are vitamins and where 
do they come from? The dictionary 
defines vitamin (“vita” for life and 
“amine” for a derivative of ammonia) 
as “one of a class of obscure soluble 
substances which are present in living 
tissues and foods . . . and the absence 
of which interferes with the normal 
processes of animal growth or may pro- 
duce disease.” 

At normal temperatures vitamin A is 
a thick, pale yellow liquid found only 
in food of animal origin, chiefly in the 
livers of such fish as bass, eels, halibut, 
cod, tuna and, of course, sharks. It 
has found close cousins called carotenes, 
which are yellow pigments and are pres- 
ent in carrots and other yellow and 
green vegetables. Both vitamin A and 
the carotenes are contained in some 
foods of animal origin, like milk, but- 
ter, cheese and egg yolks. 

Vitamin B is vital to the metabolism 
of every living cell in the human body. 
Grains and fruits are rich in it, and 
it has been produced in the laboratory 
in crystalline form at low cost. Inas- 
much as the body is not able to store 
sufficient quantities the vitamin must 
constantly be supplied in the diet. In 
extreme cases the lack of it results in 
beriberi, the scourge of the Orient. 

Vitamin C, perhaps the best known 
of the family, has the properties of an 
acid and is also known as ascorbic acid. 
Its discovery was primarily responsible 
for the prevention and cure of scurvy. 
The richest sources of vitamin C are 
fruit juices, specifically, and the citric 
juices, and green vegetables such as 
cabbages. It is essential to the health 
of nursing mothers and the growth of 
young children, and valuable in the 
treatment of stomach ulcers and infec- 
tious diseases. 

Vitamin D’s contribution to human 
health is the proper formation of bones 
and teeth. It is found primarily in 
cod liver oil, viosterol and _ specially 
treated milk, yielding the necessary 
quantities of calcium and_ phosphate. 
Application of vitamin D to the dis- 
eases of childhood has virtually elim- 
inated the menace of rickets. 

The need for vitamin E among human 
beings is still a subject of discussion 
in the scientific world. It has been 
demonstrated that rats and other ani- 
mals require it for fertility and repro- 
duction, but its relation to man is not 
so well established. Vitamin E is widely 
distributed in foods, the best sources 
being the oil from wheat germ and leafy 
vegetables. 

Vitamin G, or riboflavin, is involved 
in the carrying and transmitting of oxy- 
gen and plays a part in the oxidation. 
processes. It is found throughout na- 
ture, especially in cereal germs, milk, 
and almost all fruits and vegetables. It 
is essential to a well-balanced diet. 
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OLF's 
REMIUM 
FLOUR 


As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


cAn Independent “Vill 





WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 





























Red River 
Milling Company 


FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 
Montana and North Dakota Wieat 
used exclusively 
Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 


“CERES” — “No. Al” 


Highest Quality @ Highest Quality 
ar Hard 

Spring Wheat Spring Wheat 
Flour Flour 
DISTRICT SALES OFFICE: 

510 Hodgson Building, MINNEAPOLIS 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








A Real Gem in Flour 


KANSAS DIAMOND 
Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 





Daily Capacity 2,000 bbls 








FOR QUALITY, FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard “h:": 








UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mi 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina—Whve 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flou: 








Brand Trouble: 


Maybe we can help you. For balf 
a century The Northwestern Milier 
has maintained a list of flour trae- 
marks used in the United States and 
Canada. The file is available for the 
use of readers of this journal. Ask 
us—we'll gladly thumb through the 
_cards for you. , 


The Northwestern Miller 


118 South Sixth St. Minneapolis, Mino. 





CHELSEA MILLING CO.,Chelsea, Mich. 
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“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Better flour for Baker, 
Jobber and Grocer.... 


HAVASAK" 


SECURITY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Operating SECURITY and MID-WEST Mills 
W. A. CHAIN, Mgr. ABILENE, KANSAS 








ALL TYPES 
OF FLOURS 


To Meet Modern Baking 
Needs 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 
Lockport, N. Y. 








Serving the Metropolitan Buyers 
for Over 40 Years With the 


HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
CLIFTON, N. J. 


Renown for Our Prompt and Efficient Service 
Only 11 Miles from New York City 








The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 











es 9 
Golden Loaf” mas 00: 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 








Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 93rd year 








PRIDE OF WISCONSIN 
RYE FLOUR 


A Pure White Patent that helps the baker 
make a better loaf. 


WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 
MENOMONIE, WIS. 








THE 


Shellabarger Mills 


Millers Since 1776 
SALINA « KANSAS 
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WHEAT YIELDS STUDIED 
BY STANFORD ECONOMIST 


Sranrorp University, Cau.—Fluctua- 
tions in wheat yields and in agricultural 
production as a whole cannot be pre- 
dicted because they are dominated 
strongly by chance and random factors, 
of which weather is perhaps the most 
important. Therefore, any planned regu- 
lation or “control” of agricultural pro- 
duction and exports must recognize the 
importance of these unpredictable, for- 
tuitous factors, reports Dr. V. P. Timo- 
shenko, economist with the Food Re- 
search Institute of Stanford University. 

Dr. Timoshenko undertook a study of 
the fluctuation of wheat yields to compare 
them with corresponding cycles in the 
volume of other crop production and with 
business cycles. His study, “Variability 
in Wheat Yields and Outputs,” was pub- 
lished recently by the Stanford Food Re- 
search Institute as the April issue of 
Wheat Studies. The study is the first 
to appear under a special grant made 
to the institute by the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation. 

It was because wheat, the world’s larg- 
est crop, is representative of other im- 
portant crops, and fluctuations in its pro- 
duction affect the volume and distribu- 
tion of world trade, that the Stanford 
food economist chose it for his study. 
Though varying greatly from region to 
region, “cycles” of an average duration 
of about three and one half years were 
noted by Dr. Timoshenko, and the swings 
of the cycles were violent enough in the 
major wheat exporting regions to be of 
great economic importance. 

“Comparison between wheat yield 
cycles and business cycles reveals various 
similarities and many differences,” writes 
the Stanford professor. “First, the av- 
erage durations of cycles in wheat yields 
differ significantly from the average dura- 
tion of business cycles, with one excep- 
tion: cycles in wheat yields in North 
American regions (3.7 years) have near- 
ly the same average duration as busi- 
ness cycles in the United States (about 
four years). 

“The greatest difference in average 
duration of cycles appears in Europe 
where business cycles tend to be signifi- 
cantly longer than the United States 
(5.6 years), while cycles in wheat yields 
are shorter in Europe than in North 
America.” 

Although “average” cycles vary widely, 
there is a great similarity in “typical” 
cycles. Dr. Timoshenko found that three 
and four-year are typical of 
wheat yields, other crops, and business 
cycles in all parts of the world. Cycles 
of much longer duration occur in busi- 
ness fluctuations than in crop variabil- 
ity, thus pointing to a greater interde- 
pendence of factors influencing the busi- 
ness cycle duration, the Stanford econo- 
mist says. Consequently, business fluc- 
tuations appear to be less dependent 
upon chance and are less random in char- 
acter than are fluctuations in yield. 


cycles 
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GIVES DEMONSTRATION IN LOUISIANA 

Cuicaco, I1u.—Miss See Rice, south- 
ern representative of Wheat Flour In- 
stitute here, gave bread making demon- 
strations before nutrition class members, 
mothers and faculty members at a Nu- 
tritional Home Making Institute spon- 
sored by the home economics department 
of Byrd High School, Shreveport, La., 
May 5 and 6. 
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ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices; WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 3,000 Bois 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 








Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICE—814 Second Ave. Bidg. SEATTLE, WASH., U. S. A. 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS 


SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
BLUESTEM AND HARD SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
MONTANA SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
CAKE FLOURS 


Mills at Tacoma, Spokane, Reardan, Ritzville, Wenatchee, Wash., U.S. A. 
Correspondence Solicited 
CABLE ADDRESS: “CENTENNIAL—SEATTLE.” All Codes 








WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 


Mill at Pendleton, Oregon . 








" FOR UNIFORM FLOURS 


The largest and most modern flour mill and elevators on 
the Pacific Coast with storage capacity at our mills of 
2,500,000 bushels, together with more than one hundred 
elevators and wareh in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U.S.A. Domestic and Export Millers 
Ouirr H. Morris & Co., Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 















COLLINS FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


PENDLETON, OREGON 


Millers of Export and Domestic Flours 


Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
Correspondence Solicited 














CROWN 
MILLS 
PORALAND, OREGON 


Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 





“~ 


“THE FLOUR SUPREME" 














WASCO WAREHOUSE MILLING CO. 


MILLERS OF 
BLUESTEM PATENTS - MONTANA HARD WHEAT PATENTS 
PASTRY FLOUR - CAKE FLOUR 


Cable Address: “Wasco.” All Codes. Daily Capacity 2,000 Barrels 
New York Inquiries: Joseph F. Ullrich, Produce Exchange Building The Dalles, Oregon, U.S.A. 











A.E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
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CONDUCTED BY C. F. G. RAIKES 


* 52 Mark Lane 
Telegraph and Cable Address, 


Manager European Branch 
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Liverpool Corn Trade 
Association Reviews 
Year of Adversity 


Lonpon, Eno.—The forty-sixth annual 
general meeting of the Liverpool Corn 
Trade Association, Ltd., held in Liver- 
pool on April 29, was of outstanding 
interest and probably the most historic 
since the association’s formation. Since 
the association’s last annual meeting 
Liverpool has been subjected to many 
air raids and intense bombing, and dur- 
ing a very severe air raid in May, 1941, 
the Liverpool Corn Exchange was de- 
stroyed and with it the offices of the 
Liverpool Corn Trade Association, Ltd. 

The retiring president of the asso- 
ciation, O. T. Williams, of Charlton & 
Bagshaw, a grain firm of Liverpool, 
referred with great appreciation to the 
“prodigious work” performed by the sec- 
retary and his staff—including the lady 
members of the staff—during that most 
trying and testing time. 

The usual procedure of presenting and 
adopting the accounts and balance sheet 
for the year ending March 31, 1942, 
could not be followed this year, as it 
had been found impossible to prepare 
them in time, owing to the disaster, but 
a meeting for that purpose will be called 
later on. The president said, in his an- 
nual address: 

“On this occasion, 12 months ago, 
none of us could possibly have imagined 
that the city of Liverpool, metaphorical- 
ly speaking, would be in the front line 
of battle in a matter of hours, nor that 
the Corn Exchange building would be 
totally destroyed. Such, however, proved 
to be the case, and although we are 
devoutly thankful that there was no loss 
of life, the material damage was very 
extensive. 

“How we miss our old home with its 
many amenities and comforts and the 
traditions of so many years behind it! 
Especially do we feel the loss of many 
valuable publications which were not 
duplicated, nor, I believe, in the posses- 
sion of any other corn trade association. 
These, I am afraid, are irreplaceable. 
We certainly salved a number of valu- 
able office books, but many were lost, 
causing great anxiety at the time. 

“I am glad to place on record that 
through the indefatigable exertions of 
our secretary and his staff and our audi- 
tors, a position which, at one time, ap- 
peared to be insoluble, eventually was 
straightened out. Thanks to many mem- 
bers, friends and kindred associations, 
we gradually pieced things together, and 
today we are ready to carry on more 
or less normally when the opportunity 
arises. Our secretary, showing his usual 
optimism, and by one means and another, 
has collected specimens of the contracts 
and forms published by the association, 
not forgetting the notice calling ‘mar- 
gins,’ which I believe was the first form 
he resuscitated.” 

Mr. Williams referred to the splendid 
work done by the Liverpool Port Grain 





Area Committee in carrying on in face 
of the disaster, which might well have 
defeated any but the stoutest hearts. 
Within a few hours the energetic chair- 
man of the Area Committee—John Beavy- 
an, of Rigby & Beavan, grain, Liver- 
pool—and the heads of various depart- 
ments of the committee, were established 
in temporary, if very inadequate, head- 
quarters, and in no way did the commit- 
tee nor the trade fail the government 
in the performance of their allotted 
tasks. 

The association decided to secure tem- 
porary offices outside the city and also 
premises in the near neighborhood of 
the Corn Exchange to be used as a meet- 
ing place on Tuesdays and Fridays for 
those who attend the spot market. Ef- 
forts are now being made to obtain per- 
mission to erect a temporary building 
on the site of the Corn Exchange. 

The president next referred to the re- 
cent change over to the national wheat- 
meal loaf, as follows: 

“The circumstances of the war have 
forced us to alter our usual mode of 
living. For example, the white loaf, 
which was the envy of other countries, 
is for the time being a thing of the past. 
Speaking very personally, I hope it will 
be available happier times. 
Yet I wonder if we have ever given 


again in 


really serious thought to the compara- 
tively favorable situation in which our 
country finds itself after more than two 
and a half years of war. Prior to 1938 


excessive stocks of wheat appeared ‘as 
a nightmare to many engaged in our 
trade, but as things have turned out 
these stocks have proved to be a blessing. 
It is nothing less than a miracle that 
in the countries most closely bound to 
us as allies and as friends there have 
been, through the bounty of nature, large 
supplies always available for shipment 
to Great Britain, and so the risk of 
starvation has been avoided. Perhaps 
these stocks may yet prove a major 
factor in the winning of the war.” 

Referring to feedingstuffs, Mr. Wil- 
liams said that “controlled firms” usual- 
ly dealing in coarse grains have been very 
fully occupied with other commodities. 
In December they were called upon to 
operate a scheme for the distribution of 
wheatfeed (millfeed) from approximate- 
ly 150 flour mills, situated in various 
areas, to about 200 manufacturers of 
dairy compounds within the Liverpool 
area. In January edible pulse came un- 
der points rationing, which necessitated 
further calls on the grain trade. Then 
in March dried potato products, in con- 
junction with millfeed for dairy com- 
pounders, became operative. In addi- 
tion, outside commodities, such as _bis- 
cuits, soybeans, soy flour and packet 
goods, have played their part in the gen- 
eral work. 

The new president of the Liverpool 
Corn Trade Association, Ltd., for the 
coming year is H. Batty, a member of 
the firm of Earle, Stoddart & Clayton. 





Continued Government Control 
Looked for in Post-War Years 


Eno.—In the course of his 
annual address to the Liverpool Corn 
Trade Ltd., the retiring 
president, O. T. Williams, a Liverpool 
grain man, had much to say about the 


Lonpon, 


Association, 


‘post-war future and how to prepare 


for it. He emphasized that there must 
be unity, co-operation, friendly and free 
negotiations. Expressing the opinion 
that the economic war which prevailed in 
the years prior to 1939 was largely re- 
sponsible for the present world war, he 
said: 

“I think we all sincerely agree that, in 
time of war, we should most willingly 
submit to government control in almost 
every aspect of business and _ private 
life. If there was no discipline, this war 
could not be waged successfully, but I 
know I am speaking for you when I say 
that we are all looking forward to the 
time when the trade will be set free from 
its present shackles. I myself do not 
anticipate that that freedom will be re- 
stored to us immediately after the war 
is over. On the contrary, it is my view 
that control by the government will be 
maintained during a post-war period, 
and I am not altogether hopeful that 
full and complete freedom will be given 
to the trade for a number of years after 
hostilities have ceased, for it is obvious 


that post-war conditions will be very 
difficult,—the civilized world having been 
shaken to its very foundations. 

“We all know that, since about the 
year 1929, trade between nations has 
been very difficult and that the encum- 
brances and restrictions imposed by gov- 
ernments were cumulative, with the re- 
sult that, as the war approached, the 
volume of international trade declined. 
Speaking personally, I am of opinion 
that the economic war which prevailed 
in the years prior to 1939 was very 
largely responsible for the war itself. 
To my mind, the world’s salvation lies 
primarily in the restoration of peaceful 
trading,—and let such trading be carried 
on by merchants and others who depend 
for their living on making a success of 
their businesses by friendly and free ne- 
gotiations with their customers, clients 
and correspondents at home and abroad. 

“Therefore, we traders must, by close 
association and self-discipline among us, 
and in co-operation with other bodies of 
traders, be prepared to take such action 
as may be open to us to secure the 
restoration of our liberties after this war 
is over. 
National Federation of Corn Trade As- 
sociations has decided that the present 
and future problems of the trade can 


With this object in view, the 


pens! 


best be studied by a special central con. 
mittee, to be set up by the federation, 
The Liverpool Corn Trade Association, 
as one of the constituents of the federa- 
tion, will play their part in these dis. 
cussions. It may be that the end of 
the war is still far off, and that it may 
not be possible for the central committee 
to make much progress for a while, but 
the necessity for the setting up of such 
a committee is, I think, obvious. 

“We must not forget that when this 
conflagration descended upon us, it was 
only by the previous foresight and 
thoughtful anticipation on the part of 
those charged with the direction of our 
trade affairs, that as a body, we became 
an integral part of one machine though 
our several duties took us many different 
ways and, I repeat, it is more essential 
now than ever that our motto be ‘every 
man to his job, stick together, remember 
that our strength is in our unity, any 
weakness is in discord.’ 

“It will not, however, be enough ‘just 
to leave our regeneration to a commnit- 
tee’ to fight our battles for us. It is up 
to every individual, who values his free- 
dom, to be on deck and on watch. To do 
so, everyone must pull his full weight 
now. Shippers and their agents must 
keep their foreign correspondents alive 
and other branches of the trade must, sv 
far as possible, maintain at least the 
cadre of their businesses so that, when 
the day comes, no government could 
have the excuse that we were decadent 
and unable to carry on this great trade.” 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 


RATIONING OF CHOCOLATES 

Lonpon, Ene.—Chocolates and sweets 
are to be rationed from July 27, and 
will be obtainable on a new personal 
ration book. Special books will be is- 
sued for children, whose ration, it is 
understood, will be larger than that for 
adults. 

Lord Woolton, minister of food, has 
stated that this rationing is being in- 
troduced at the request of the public 
and traders in order to secure « more 
equitable distribution of supplies, which 
lag far behind the demand, and in par- 
ticular to enable those who are working 
hardest and have little leisure for shop- 
ping to obtain a share. 

At present it is often a matter of 
queueing up for chocolates and sweets 
at the shops of traders who are for- 
tunate enough to secure a supply, and 
often they will only sell to regular cus- 
tomers. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


BREAD RATIONING IN EIRE 

Lonpon, Ene.—Bread rationing will 
commence in Eire early in May and the 
quantity allowed each person will be 
7@8 oz per day for a population of 
approximately 3,000,000. It is under- 
stood that preferential treatment will be 
given to areas where the standard of 
living is comparatively low and also 
for communities among which bread is 
the principal food. 
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STOCKS OF CANADIAN 
WHEAT LOWER MAY 15 


Grain Totals 424,300,000 Bus, 
With 466,100,000 Bus 
Last Year 


Compared 


Winnivec, Man.—Supplies of Cana- 
dian wheat available for export and 
carry-over show a substantial decline 
when compared with last year at this 
time, according to a report by the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics. Stocks of 
Canadian wheat in all positions, except- 
ing those on farms, totaled 424,300,000 
bus on May 15, against 466,100,000 at 
the same time last year. 

Exports of wheat and wheat flour in 
the nine months ending April 30 totaled 
168,500,000 bus, compared with 140,200,- 
000 bus in the same period last season. 
The amount of Canadian wheat available 
for export and carry-over at the end 
of the nine months was about 471,000,000 
bus, compared with 575,500,000 bus at 
the end of April, 1941. 

The bureau reports the allowance of 
wheat to be fed to livestock and poultry 
in western Canada totals 47,000,000 bus, 
against 32,000,000 bus in 1940-41. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADA MOVES TO OPEN UP 
VAST ALBERTA OIL FIELDS 


Toronto, Ont.—One of the members 
of the Canadian House of Commons (Mr. 
MacNicol) made a speech in the house 








recently in which he reviewed the oil. 


situation on this continent and in the 
world at large. Production figures cov- 
ered available supplies and war needs 
as they stand today. 

Obviously the supply is now seriously 
short, especially in Germany and Japan, 
he said. Neither of these are able to 
obtain anything like the quantities they 
need. For that no Canadian will worry 
but it is only part of a world-wide pic- 
ture. Germany alone is consuming oil 
at a rate of 200,000,000 bbls per year, 
while Japan needs at least half that 
quantity. Britain uses about the same 
amount as Germany or more, while her 
Dominions and allies also require great 
quantities. 

The purpose of this speech was to 
direct the attention of the Canadian 
government to the immensity of the oil 
deposits which are known to exist in 
northern Alberta. This oil is not found 
in the form of liquid deposits which may 
be recovered by pumping, but is con- 
tained in vast areas of bituminous sand 
found in the neighborhood of the Atha- 
basea and other far northern rivers. 
Various estimates as to the quantity of 
oil contained in these bituminous sand 
deposits have been made by eminent 
United States and Canadian geologists. 
The United States bureau of mines places 
the figure at 250,000,000,000 bbls. Be- 
fore the war German interests were ex- 
Ploring and surveying systematically in 
that remote part of Canada with a 
View to developing oil production for 


German use. Their work was hurriedly 
abandoned when war broke out. 

Now, this Canadian member of parlia- 
ment urges his government to see that 
the field is developed by Canada herself 
and supplies of this oil made available 
for general uses. His statement in the 
house indicates that he believes this 
could be done in a reasonably short space 
of time. Canada herself is already un- 
der severely strict rationing of available 
oil supplies and this may reach a point 
soon where no oil at all will be available 
for other than military and the most 
necessary civilian purposes. The pros- 
pect of new domestically produced sup- 
plies of oil would be welcome. 

To this appeal for action the govern- 
ment replied that an intensive study of 
the matter is already under way and will 
be pushed with all possible speed. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WARTIME ECONOMIES OF 
BAKING INDUSTRY CITED 


Toronto, Ont.—In an interview with 
the press in response to critical state- 
ments as to the efficiency of the Canadian 
baking trade during these difficult war 
times, Victor Loftus, manager of Canada 
Bread Co., Ltd., Toronto, made clear 
just what baking companies have been 
doing recently in the way of effecting 
wartime enocomies. 

Mr. Loftus has been in the baking busi- 
ness 34 years and is experienced in all 
fields. He stated that baking companies 
have cut the number of bread routes by 
10% and in country districts trucks now 
make three trips a week instead of one 
daily, thus effecting a 20% reduction in 
the use of gasoline. Bread varieties have 
been reduced from 40 to 15. Inner wrap- 
pings have been eliminated and no slic- 
ing is being done. 

Mr. Loftus said that the bread business 
in Toronto is run economically. There 
are six large bakeries serving a popula- 
tion of 1,000,000 people in this district. 








BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 





HEAD AGRICULTURE GROUP 

Wiynirec, Man.—Two westerners will 
head the national organization of the 
Canadian Society of Technical Agricul- 
turists for 1942-48. Dr. Robert Newton, 
president and dean of agriculture, Uni- 
versity of Alberta, has been elected pres- 
ident by acclamation. Dr. K. W. Neat- 
by, agricultural director of the North- 
West Line Elevators Association, Win- 
nipeg, has received word from the na- 
tional secretary at Ottawa of his elec- 
tion as vice president. The mail ballot 
count has just been completed. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—-— 

FARMERS REDUCE ACREAGE 
Wiynirec, Man.—A total of 65,000 
Alberta farmers are expected to make 
applications for the federal wheat acre- 
age reduction bonus this year. In 1941 
there were 62,662 applications, with pay- 
ments in that province amounting to 
$10,000,000. So far there have been no 
estimates made of the number of appli- 


cations expected in Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ONTARIO MILLERS TO MEET 
Toronto, Ont.—The date for the an- 
nual meeting of the Ontario Flour Mill- 
ers Association has been set for June 15. 
No details of the program are as yet 
available. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN MILLERS 
STUDY CO-OPERATIVE 
FLOUR DISTRIBUTION 


Winnirec, Man.—J. J. Page, Domin- 
ion Flour Mill Controller, under the War- 
time Prices and Trade Board, recently 
completed a tour of western Canada and 
held a number of meetings with milling 
interests. 

Representatives of the large milling 
concerns met with Mr. Page at Saska- 
toon, Sask., for a general discussion of 
the milling situation. Most of the points 
reviewed were of a routine nature, al- 
though it was understood that serious 
consideration was given to co-operative 
distribution of flour at country points in 
western Canada. 

Mr. Page also met with the small mill 
owners and representatives in the three 
The small mills were 
apparently interested in discussing the 
possibility of sharing in the export trade 
in flour to oversea destinations, but it 
was not learned whether any decision had 
been reached on the subject. 





prairie provinces. 





T. B. Pickersgill 
. . heads technical agriculturists .. 


T. B. Pickersgill, assistant-director, 
agricultural department, of the North- 
West Line Elevators Association, has 
been elected president of the eastern 
Manitoba branch of the Canadian Society 
of Technical Agriculturists. He succeeds 
Dr. H. B. Sommerfeld, Winnipeg man- 
ager of Colonization Finance Corpora- 
tion of Canada, recently elected president 
of the American Society of Farm Man- 
agers and Rural Appraisers. 


CANADIAN MILLS CUT 
DELIVERIES TO SAVE 
TIRES AND GASOLINE 


Toronto, On'r.—Canadian mills are giv- 
ing careful attention to the conservation 
of gasoline and truck tires in their de- 
livery service. Every possible means of 
complying with the wartime regulations 
is being put into effect. 

As one instance, farmers are being en- 
couraged to take delivery of feed at mill 
doors and do their own hauling, but it 
will take time to educate them to this 
new idea when they have been accus- 
tomed for so many years to getting de- 
livery at their farms. 

The recent regulations regarding con- 
servation of rubber prohibit replace- 
ment of tires on trucks doing a retail 
business. Consequently, the question of 
whether or not a truck delivering feed 
to farmers would be eligible for tire re- 
placement recently came up. The ruling 
of the department of munitions and sup- 
plies, under whose jurisdiction this mat- 
ter comes, was to the effect that “a truck 
used exclusively for the delivery of feed- 
ingstuffs, such as bran, shorts and mid- 
dlings and feed grains to farmers for 
feeding of their stock, provided it was 
not used for any purpose not covered un- 
der tire order C.S. 4-F, would be deemed 
Apparently, there- 
fore, owners are free to apply for re- 


an eligible vehicle.” 


placement of tires on such trucks. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
WINNIPEG MAY WHEAT UP 
WINNIPEG, 





Man. — Winnipeg May 
wheat advanced 14¢ last week to regis- 
ter the first price upturn since the close 
of trading on March 16. 
the close of the week was 79%%c, but July 
stationary at 80%%c. There 
was no activity in the Winnipeg pit, but 
the bulk of the limited support was un- 
covered in the near-by position and light 
offerings helped the firmer trend. Cana- 
dian and United States mills made light 
purchases, but other transactions were 


May price at 


remained 


local and routine. 
negligible. 


Export business was 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
MILLERS’ COMMITTEE MEETS 

Ont.—A_ regular monthly 
meeting of the Canadian National Millers 





as 
Toron To, 


Association executive committee was held 
in the Royal York Hotel here on May 20. 
Business under discussion was more or 
less of a confidential nature, some of it 
closely connected with war matters, so 
Milling com- 
panies whose representatives make up 
this executive include the big spring 
wheat mills of Montreal, Toronto and 
Canadian west, besides smaller groups. 


details are not available. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
GRAIN MAN DIES 
Winnivec, Man.— Hector McLean, 

foreman grain sampler of the inspection 

branch of the board of grain commis- 
sioners, Winnipeg, for 35 years, died at 

Victoria, B. C., recently. On his retire- 

ment six years ago, he left here to reside 

at the Pacific Coast. 
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FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


High Ratio Cake Flours 


J. C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 
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KING MIDAS 
FLOUR 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


Minneapolis, U.S. A. 











PROMPT “» ACCURATE 
LABORATORY SERVICE 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1963-1941 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 








Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbls OKLA. “Washita” 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








Exporters of Quality Flour 
Brokers Exclusively 





Pan-American Trading Co. 
Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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Lyon & Greenleaf Co. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


LIGONIER, IND. 
WAUSEON, OHIO NORFOLK, VA. 














A 1942 


LIST of FLOUR MILLS 


IN THE UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA 


1S AVAILABLE! 


Subscribers to The Northwestern Miller are 
mailed a copy of this new list on request, with- 
out charge. 

Use the attached subscription order blank to 
get the new list, and to receive The Northwestern 
Miller weekly, if you are not now a subscriber: 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, 
Subscription Department, 
118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 











Please enter my subscription to The peoctemestern 36 Miller 
and mail rapt Pal the 1942 List of Flour Mills to 
Name 
Address 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Including List of Mills 
One Year-.............. $2.00 Three Years.............$5.00 
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How Strong the Bank of Goodwill? 


XPERIENCE is in some quarters 
an obsolete word. It seems espe- 
cially so of a large section of 
those individuals who have been given 
authority to show us how food will win 
the war. It might be of interest to 
recall how we went about that problem 
25 years ago. 
In those outmoded days wheat was 
considered a prime requisite. It was 


easily stored, readily transported, It 
contained all the essential food ingredi- 
ents. It was acceptable as food to every 
one on the planet. Wheat therefore be- 
came a paramount food problem. Sugar 
was also high on the list, a compact 
food, important and highly desirable. 

If one would consult very ancient 
histories, it can be ascertained that one, 
Herbert Hoover, having done an out- 
standing job at feeding starving Bel- 
gium, was recalled to America to organ- 
ize food saving campaigns. Congress 
passed a law giving the food administra- 
tion authority to wheat and 
sugar consumption and direct its distri- 


bution. 


control 


Your correspondent happened to be 
chairman of what was called 


council of defense. 


a county 
Being militant west- 
erners, we refused to organize as a “de- 
fense council,” but named our set-up 
“county 
also engaged in 


as a war council.” We were 
the business of mer- 
chandising grain. 

When the food first 
approached the grain trade to participate 
in its campaign, it came with hat in hand 
to inquire if his highness, the American 
citizen, would enter -a voluntary agree- 
ment to co-operate with the national 
program. It was pointed out that there 
was abundant law on the subject, but 
suggested that it might be more satis- 
factory to achieve the objective by agree- 
ment. In that faraway time business 
engaged in the processing and 
distribution of wheat and its products 
answered the summons with alacrity: 
“Sure, let us see the contract.” 

The contract was plenty tight. We 
agreed to have a food administration 
number assigned to us, agreed to abide 
by the rules as formulated and further 
agreed not to trade with anyone not 
having a number. We were tied hand 
and foot, and of course knew that we 


administration 


men 


By C. C. Isely 


would be, but we did it in the old- 
fashioned American way for the dura- 
tion of war by consenting as well as 
agreeing. 

Incidentally, the greatest possible trib- 
ute can be paid to Americans today who 
happen to be in business, and who in 
many circles are rated far below boot- 
leggers. When the price administrator, 
Leon Henderson, loudly called for freez- 
ing automobile tires and tubes, they 
responded, without adequate law, without 
anything but a radio call and an an- 
nouncement in the press. The compli- 
ance was instantaneous and_ probably 
99.7% effective. 

But to go back to those old days. 
Having signed an agreement to comply 
with food regulations, there was abun- 
dant opportunity to kick about the ar- 
rangements. Hard-boiled committeemen 
were sent to Washington to try to talk 
the administrator out of some appar- 
ently fool ruling, We always sent tough 
boys on these errands, fellows who were 
not soft-hearted and who couldn’t be 
wheedled and kidded out of their ideas. 
These men always had a hearing, occa- 
sionally gained modification of rules. 
But another strange thing happened. If 
they did not succeed, they came back, 
like old King Saul, and also began to 
“prophesy,” that is, to support the ad- 
ministrator. It admitted at the 
outset that there would be injustices. 
The corn fellows were free to do as they 
pleased. Hoover’s modest explanation 
was, “It is a big enough job with enough 
troubles to try to control wheat and 
sugar.” 

One can as well begin at that point to 
mark the contrast today. Our adminis- 
trators are probably doing the best they 
can with difficult problems. However, 
it does seem that they are too much 
obsessed with the idea that what is 
needed is to let out a whoop and the 
timid, ignorant men, whose business it 
has been to keep commerce fluid, would 
freeze in their tracks. They do not 
seem to know that the very compliance, 
of itself, may freeze processes and thus 
create unnecessary bottlenecks. They 
are too much imbued with the Hitlerian 
idea that, with much more wisdom than 
can be gained by experience, they can 
regulate the entire economic order. The 
troubles of such policies are not yet ap- 
parent. But dislocations of men and 
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become a 
thing before it is all over. 

Another item, now forgotten, 
American tradition of freedom. 


machines may very painful 
is this 

That 
is, men and women do a job so much 
better, so more effectively, jf 
approached in the old-fashioned, 
can way. 


much 
Ameri- 
Consider the housewife who, 
perchance, early in January, had 10 lbs 
She hurriedly canned 
sand plums in bulk, last fall, expecting, 
when there was more time in thx 


of sugar. had 
winter, 
to convert them into butter and jelly, 
With four boys now in the army, she 
turns on the radio hoping to hear of 
achievements in Libya, or before Moscow, 
or along the Burma road. She hears in- 
stead the raucous edict of thie price 
administrator, threatening, “You'll be 
fined, you will be classed as a_/hoarder, 
You will be rationing cards, 
Why not take the illegal, excessive sugar 
back to your grocer and confess your 
iniquities ?” 


denied 


Talk about building morale or civilian 
These 
merely make people gripe unnecessarily, 
increase blood 
morale, 

It wasn’t an easy task either, in 1917- 
18. We recall, as county chairman, hav- 
ing to threaten a big, burly German 
farmer with physical punishment, even 
though he was twice our size, because he 


defense ! wise-over-all _ tactics 


pressure and_ reduce 


offensively griped at the modest regu- 
lations. The job, however, was to re- 
member always that we were still going 
to win the war in an American way. 
We had to call in some overzealous pa- 
triots and remind them that an inoffen- 
sive Mennonite citizen, even though he 
talked German, was still entitled to be 
treated as though we lived in the United 
States and not in Prussia. 

To say more would be a too long, 
unnecessary story. We have a difficult 
war to wage, but civilian morale is as 
important as ounces of sugar. We are 
fighting to save these ancient freedoms, 
and it might be a good idea if some 
of these civilian administrators would 
take one day off. to ponder the for 
gotten lore of 25 years ago anc retain 
full regard and respect for the ideas 
that a true American man or woman 
loves to do his big or little it and 
will do it a thousandfold better if these 
voluble mentors will remember thicy, t00, 


are Americans. 





WAGE EARNERS ENGAGED IN MANUFACTURING, IN THE MACARONI INDUSTRY, BY MONTHS, 


Average 
number em- 
ployed dur- 





1939, 1937 AND 1929: BY STATES, 1939 


FOR THE UNITED S! ATES, 


Number receiving pay during normal pay-roll period ended nearest 15th of month— 

















State— ing year January February March April May June July August Sept. October Nov 
United States—1939 ....... 6,013 6,177 6,249 6,274 5,832 5,593 5,589 5,504 5,568 6,330 6,786 6,204 

ROOD gcc esa kauseeas needs 6,452 6,655 6,823 6,507 6,305 6,120 6,051 5,853 5,945 6,637 7,112 6,885 

DO ceayhakeuneh $sa0Ge5 5,072 5,141 5,286 5,304 4,864 4,833 4,788 4,612 4,822 5,175 5,425 5,538 
OR er err ee 418 419 417 420 412 407 410 396 409 422 442 436 423 
CORNROMORE: 0.05 ccncsesessas 62 63 62 62 62 62 59 60 61 62 62 62 62 
MNS at. be nccAv ta oasis 15 14 14 15 15 15 15 14 14 16 16 16 16 
ee re re re 856 892 900 950 841 776 781 783 788 939 980 851 795 
ES PERT EO TE 200 196 196 196 194 197 194 189 200 213 210 207 209 
SE ks an. oxe9e5% 00558 38 38 38 38 38 38 38 38 38 38 38 38 38 
Massachusetts ............. 96 96 96 97 96 96 95 98 92 98 96 96 96 
Sree ee oe ree 111 104 110 109 104 96 96 96 95 130 146 130 118 
SNE cs &5-cko 460 080-44% 101 113 118 123 111 104 94 92 44 55 131 128 96 
eer et ree eee 316 322 326 332 317 309 276 272 297 336 372 321 aes 
ree 326 341 348 343 314 304 292 295 322 336 353 339 $30 
Se EE, vo cu easaisiibesys 1,692 1,746 1,745 1,736 1,660 1,619 1,646 1,577 1,614 1,719 1,780 1,72 1,747 
MN GND ies st acdlncded esas’ 132 136 134 131 131 129 122 _ 121 118 118 146 149 ped 
eS rrr rere 63 61 64 63 61 61 62 63 64 63 66 66 a 
PORPIWERIA, (a 040055006006 775 811 813 790 745 718 715 702 696 854 948 767 148 
Se es 45 33 41 43 45 46 43 45 42 47 48 51 53 
een eer 78 89 717 78 76 76 76 76 78 80 17 78 phe 
Per 87 79 91 93 88 85 87 86 83 90 90 87 8 
|S. a RS eat os A eS 84 82 82 82 80 79 79 79 79 88 91 91 % 
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SEVEN 


Great Bread Makers 
From Selected Spring Wheat 





DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 





Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 





Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 








F. & R.’s 
GENUINE 


> Cres FLOUR, 


Guaranteed to comply in all respects to standard 
requirements of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Manufactured by 
The Farwell & Rhines Co. 

Watertown, N.Y., U.S.A. 





“ZESTO FLOUR’ 


It’s All In There 


Vitamin B,, B, (G) Riboflavin, and others. 
These are the vitamins made by nature—not 
drugs—and stored up in the wheat germ which 
is milled right into the flour. 


And another important thing—the bread, 
rolls, etc., really taste good. 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


Established 1877 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS 








FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 
FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 

WHEAT RYE 


FLOUR Mills At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N.Y. 











HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 





“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mriure Co., Inman, Kan. 





BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 





LaGrange Flours .. . 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same high stand- 
ard, dependable flours that have characterized the prod- 
ucts of La Grange Mills over the half century and more 
of their operation. 

This quality pattern is not an accident but the 
result of painstaking care in wheat selection and care- 
ful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILLS iinesors 














Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 


NATIONAL MILLING CO. 


Empress 
High Gluten Patent 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DaILy 


MERIDIAN FLOUR 


NEWTON MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 
Newton, Kansas 
Sales Office—2010 Taney Avenue 
NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. 











MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 


DIXIE LILY 


A fiour without an equal auywhere 
Plain and Selfrising 


THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 








OCCIDENT 
PRODUCER 
SUNBURST 
POWERFUL 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 
Headquarters: Minneapolis, Minn. 


“The modern 
trend is to 
high-quality Y 
tele waelg ro 


better baking” 























ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 
Also “GOLD DRIFT”’ 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS Co. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


The Moundridge Milling Co. 
Operating Mills in Kansas and Missouri 
BAKERY FLOUR - CRACKER FLOUR 
FAMILY FLOUR 
General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 


on 


“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


* All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 














a 


Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 


THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 


For SERVICE and DISPATCH route your 
FLOUR and FEED SHIPMENTS via the 
Cuicaco & ILLinois MipLanp Rattway Co. 


V. H. WILLIAMS, Traffie Manager, 
709 Public Service Building, 
Springfield, Il. 


E. IRBER, Agent, 
316 Corn Exchange 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








PURE RYE FLOUR 


We make a high-grade pure 
winter rye flour 
Ask for sample and quotations. 


FISHER & FALLGATTER 
WAUPAOA, WIS. 











“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 











—————— 








STANDARD MILLING COMPANY 


°CERESOTA *ARISTOS ®HECKERS 
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| Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 








FIGURES DON’T LIE.—But some- 
times they don’t necessarily tell the 
whole truth. 

Thumbing through the eighty-fourth 
annual report of the trade and com- 
merce of Chicago, compiled by Lyman 
C. West, statistician, and published un- 
der the aegis of Fred H. Clutton, secre- 
tary of the Chicago Board of Trade, we 
found a pair of interesting little foot- 
notes to a statistical record of grain 
and flour receipts and shipments. Chi- 
cago’s total receipts since 1855, said one 
footnote, were 16,759,463,000 bus of 
grain and 552,041,000 bbls of flour. To- 
tal shipments since 1856, said the other 
footnote, were 11,176,245,000 bus of grain 
and 332,664,000 bbls of flour. Apparent 
disappearance of these commodities in 
Chicago, therefore, by process of subtrac- 
tion, was 5,583,218,000 bus of grain and 
219,377,000 bbls of flour. Annual average 
was approximately 65,000,000 bus of 
grain and 2,500,000 bbls of flour. 

Of course this was provocative. It 
seemed as if we were on the brink of 
important discoveries about Chicago’s 
grain and flour-consuming habits. The 
per capita consumption, in fact, looked 
colossal. For, starting with 29,963 in 
1850, and coming down to 3,396,808 in 
1940, it didn’t seem likely that Chicago’s 
average population over the past 85 years 
or so should have been over 1,250,000, 
considering the wholesale engulfing of 
surrounding suburban populations in 
very recent times. Accepting that fig- 
ure, however, the long-time per capita 
consumption began to work out at around 
50 bus of grain and 2 bbls of flour. 

But wait a minute! We haven’t in- 
cluded the flour manufactured in Chi- 
cago, which from 1871 to 1941, inclusive, 
amounted to 68,031,000 bbls, or an an- 
nual average of 958,186. Add this to 
the 2,500,000 and we have an apparent 
disappearance of close to 3,500,000 bbls! 

We're in too deep now, probably, but 
let’s have another fling at this thing. 
The 1941 per capita flour consumption 
works out at 1.7 bbls, against 2.8 as the 
long-time average and about the same 
in 1871. Present average per capita 
consumption in the United States prob- 
ably hasn’t yet gone as high as 175 lbs. 
Chicago, therefore, so far as the figures 
speak, has some kind of an eating cham- 
pionship. 

But wait: We are paying no attention 
to Chicago’s conversion of grain and 
flour into products not consumed there 
but sent out in the form of bread, 
crackers, cereal products, feedstuffs and 
industrial commodities of various kinds. 
There are no figures to show this type 
of disappearance. So we might as well 
have left the subject alone to start with. 

We tried to get some kind of an opin- 
ion or guess from Mr. Clutton, but, while 
he is obliging enough, he seems willing 


to rest contentedly on the assumption 
that Chicago really is a glutton for 
flour without bothering about exactly 
how much. He adds: “It may be that 
the reason Chicago is such a fine place 
to live in is because we use so much 
flour.” 


Food processors or would-be processors 
who want or think they want to go into 
dehydration and would like to know how 
to do it have the editor of “Food Indus- 
tries” in a dither. In fact, he has had to 
dig in and deny himself to callers in or- 
der in avert “the horrors of another nerv- 
ous breakdown.” The situation is so bad 
he may also have to uproot the telephone, 
things having reached the point where it 
usually is possible to know that a tele- 
phone caller is after easy knowledge of 
dehydration merely by the tone of voice. 


IMPROVING UPON THE MODEL. 
—We hear it whispered that the nutri- 
tional promotion squad of Saturday Eve- 
ning Post went outside the official text- 
books when it began to prepare that 
much-heralded broadside of advertising 
pages now scheduled for appearance in 
June issues. What to say, and how to 
say it, of course is absolutely fixed by 
Paul V. McNutt and the other Medes 
and Persians in the Office of Defense 
Health and Welfare Service, when it 
comes to stating the official what-to-eat- 
and-how-much. But S.E.P. saw no rea- 
son why it shouldn’t say something else 
in an adjoining column. 

The McNuttian fiat is this: Those who 
would co-operate with the federal se- 
curity administrator in its “U. S. Needs 
Us Strong” nutritional program must use 
the official food rules “in their entirety, 
exactly as illustrated.” And when thus 
used, these rules say, with respect to 
bread and cereal: “Whole grain products 
or enriched bread and flour.” 

Now, as we have intimated, the S.E.P. 
boys went out among the heathen when 
they began to write their copy, to see 
what the grass roots of the situation 
was. They asked miliers and bakers all 
about enriched bread, and found that 
enriched bread was white bread. This 
was something the government rules 
didn’t explain—or even mention. They 
found, too, that there was profound 
objection to the official emphasis upon 
whole grains, which were always placed 
first in the order of recommendation. 
So they went home and produced copy 
that supplied the missing information 
and to some degree altered the emphasis. 
As a result here is what we find along- 
side the government food rules in advance 
proofs of the S.Z.P. ad that is concerned 
particularly with bread and cereals: 

“The last lesson in our easy course 


By Carroll K. Michener 








in right eating covers energy foods— 
whole grain breads and enriched white 
bread and flour. Bread, cake, pies, ce- 
reals—all carbohydrate foods—are energy 
foods. The whole grain breads or the 
new ‘enriched’ breads bring you the 
added benefits of vitamins and minerals. 
So vary the energy foods on your table. 
Serve enriched white bread and toast. 
Serve raisin bread. Serve whole grain 
breads.” 

We would be willing to betcha that 
some day even the United States gov- 
ernment, or some unorthodox agency 
thereof, will discover that enriched bread 
is white—and so far forget the habits 
and inhibitions of the official dark ages 
of nutrition as to say the little word 
out loud. 


. . . The other day when WPB 
clamped down on that long list of metal 
gadgets we asked the milling gentleman 
across the luncheon table why he wore 
such a satisfied smile. He said he was 
smiling at the thought that maybe flour 
premiums were on the skids for the dura- 
tion—and (hopefully, but not confidently) 
for all time. ... We didn’t have the 
heart to show him the trade paper clip- 
ping in our vest pocket which said that 
premium users, makers and distributors, 
at the annual convention of the Premium 
Advertising Association of America, had 
been assured that there was no effort or 
present intention on the part of the na- 
tional government to wipe out the prem- 
ium industry as such. The worst that had 
happened to the industry as yet was that 
the WPB orders affecting metals had rath- 
er severely curtailed its operations. But 
it was looking around energetically for 
substitutes. 

. .. “Most rigid and far-reaching con- 
trol in economic industry” is what Food 
Field Reporter calls the price ceiling pro- 
gram. The food industry, the trade paper 
says, will live or die on its ability to 
cut costs in what Leon Henderson calls 
“the most luxurious system of retail op- 
erations in the world.” Rollbacks or sub- 
The industry must 
operate, concludes the Reporter, “in such 
manner as to survive this period of great 


sidies won’t save it. 


hardship with some cash reserve, as much 
of its personnel and organization as it 
can hold together, and its brand fran- 
chises held open to a public that will be 
ravenous for new sensations after the 
war.” And if this can be done with 
any profit, after properly serving the 
public and the war effort, it will be due 
to the only real help and hope there is 
—Yankee ingenuity. 





| Contributors’ Corner 








We are pleased to think that, however 
little we may deserve it, we have in 
Buffalo, N. Y., the loyal service of an 
entire family. Just what young Thomas 
C, Morrow (a newly commissioned army 
officer) has done for us we are not quite 
sure, though we choose to consider him 
a batter-up at least. (He is to be seen in 
one of the accompanying illustrations in 
sergeant’s uniform, along with Captain 
Morrow, his father.) But what Captain 
Morrow has done for us in the many 
years of his service as Buffalo corre. 
spondent of THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
and its associated publications, Tue 
AMERICAN’ BAKER, FEEDSTUFFS and 
MILLING PRODUCTION, we know very well 
indeed, and of what Mrs. Morrow is doing 
for us now that the masculine side of 
the family is entirely engrossed with the 
business of bringing the issue of war toa 
satisfactory conclusion we are highly con- 
scious and appreciative. 

Captain Morrow has been connected 
with the military establishment of the 
United States for more than a quarter 


Mrs. W. V. Morrow 


of a century. He was a second lieutenant 
in the First Ohio Infantry, before World 
War I, while a newspaper reporter 
Cincinnati. Later, he resigned to become 
a correspondent on the Mexican horder 
and in Mexico during the various insur- 
rections in the southern republic from 
1912 to 1916. He enlisted as a private 
early in the first world war and after 
going through the noncommissioned ranks 
was commissioned a second lieutenant. 
He continued in service as a reserve of- 
ficer, and has been at various times 
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Captain W. V. Morrow and His Son, Sergeant Thomas (. 


with the 2nd and 6th Infantry, 308th 
Ammunition Train, 392d Infantry, and 
other organizations. In July, 1940, he was 
put in command of the Buffalo recruit- 
ing area of the regular army. He is also 
president of the aviation Cadet examin- 
ing board at Buffalo, with only a hand- 
ful of regulars as a staff, and he believes 
this is the toughest assignment he has 
ever tackled—far tougher than field work, 
though most people would hardly be- 
lieve that. 

When Captain Morrow went on active 
duty with the army Mrs. Morrow took 
over as correspondent. She has been do- 
ing an excellent job. A graduate of the 
University of Cincinnati, she taught 
school before she married the captain, 
and in World War I she went back to 
this vocation until the first boy was born 
(Captain Morrow didn’t see the lad un- 
til he was six months old). During the 
early post-war period she was a night 
school principal in Cincinnati. Now she 
is devoting her time, outside home and 
correspondence duties, to the Camp Fire 
Girls, art and various civilian war agen- 
ties. The younger son, W. V. M., Jr., is 
a high school senior, preparing for Wil- 
liams College. Of his wife’s journalistic 
Capacities Captain Morrow says: 

“She has a pretty good tin ear and has 
been operating on the flour, feed and 
frain trades with fair success in making 
them do her literary work.” 

From our point of view she has been 
doing a lot better than that, and unless 
World War II should end shortly the 
Captain runs some risk of becoming cor- 
respondent-emeritus. 





———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


REPRESENTATIVES WORK 
TO END ABUSES IN TRADE 
New Yorx, N. Y.—The New York As- 
Sociation of Manufacturers’ Representa- 
tives has announced a program which it 
is hoped will end some of the present 
trade abuses.’ Jobber support of the 
Program has been secured, and the asso- 








Morrow 


ciation hopes that manufacturers will 


also co-operate. Among the suggested 
improvements are education and instruc- 
tion of salesmen on the responsibility 
of their work with periodic check-ups on 
salesmen’s daily reports; elimination of 
quotas which sometimes make honest 
salesmen dishonest; and discouragement 
of the practice of specialty men shopping 
around for lowest prices, thus causing 


a narrowing of the jobber’s profit margin. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division May 22, 1942, and receipts 
and shipments during the past week, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 

Fort William and 
Port Arthur— 
Semi-public ter- 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 








TRIMGIS 3. cccss 116,302 245 412 2,012 

Private terminals a os 28 ee 

BOO 6 s.cescer 116,302 245 441 2,012 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster .. 17,993 es 58 49 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

VOCOPS ..cccecs 17,010 we 30 66 
Churchill ....... 2,617 
ViCtera® cccccces 1,022 


Prince Rupert ... 1,206 























TE at bake 156,150 245 528 2,127 
pf  -) Beerrrer 110,569 1,483 1,130 988 
Receipts during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 7,165 7 81 43 
Int. public and 
semi-public ele- 
VOCOFS occcscce 25 ‘6 5 3 
SE. £0 400508 7,191 7 86 46 
Shipments during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 
tere 4,782 92 33 37 
Srey s 74 11 201 109 
Int. public and 
semi-public ele- 
VACOTS .cccccer 214 ws 6 5 
POCA -sivcvese 5,070 103 240 151 


TOTAL RECEIPTS 


Aug. 1, 1941-May 22, 1942 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..201,506 1,809 15,289 16,819 
Public terminals, 
western division 2,722 os 411 261 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Aug. 1, 1941-May 22, 1942 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..166,888 2,215 17,619 15,870 
Public terminals, 


western division 5,164 1 518 162 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending May 23, in tons, with comparisons: 
--Receipts— -Shipments—. 
1942 1941 1942 1941 


Minneapolis ... ow ad 7,825 7,075 
Kansas City .. 2,025 1,600 4,800 3,400 
Philadelphia .. 360 380 ee ee 
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“KELLY’S FAMOUS” 
FLOUR 


ie 


KANSAS’ FAMOUS. - 
FLOUR 


* 





The Wm. Kelly Milling Co. 


Capacity 2,500 Barrels HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 











Country-Milled 

from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 


Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 








RTDTROGALSKY” MILLING co 


* MEPHERSON, KANSAS © 











“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 
* + 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 
Capacity 1,500 Bis. WICHITA, KANSAS 
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FLOUR MEN’S TRAVELS 

David D. Vaughan, Bemmels- Vaughan, 
made a New 
York following the convention of the 


Chicago, short trip to 
National Association of Flour Distribu- 
tors at Philadelphia last week. George 
L. Faber, King Midas Flour Mills, went 
to Washington, D. C., for a few days’ 
visit, returning to Chicago May 25. 
Frank T. Herbert, Johnson-Herbert & 
Co., the newly elected president, L. E. 
Bowman, Eagle Roller Mill Co., and 
Fred Larsen, Habel, Armbruster & Lar- 
sen Co., returned to Chicago on May 20. 


SON’S GRADUATION 

H. H. Raeder, sales manager of Wash- 
burn Crosby Co., Buffalo, returned last 
week from Norwich University, North- 
field, Vt., where he attended the 123d 
commencement and saw his son, Arthur 
C. Raeder, graduate with the degree of 
bachelor of arts and at the same time 
receive a commission as second lieuten- 
ant, U. S. army cavalry. Lieut. Raeder 
leaves soon for Fort Riley, Kansas. 


IN CHICAGO 

Moritz Milburn, Centennial Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle, and H. F. Coppes, 
Nappanee (Ind.) Milling Co., visited the 
Chicago offices of the Millers National 
Federation last week. 


ARMY BAKER ° 
Walter Melhorn, son of Albin Melhorn, 
bakery owner of the Overbrook section 
of Pittsburgh, passed all examinations 
at the Bakers School at Camp Meade, 
Md., and has been promoted to tech- 
nical sergeant. He was assigned to the 
Great Lakes Naval Training, Chicago. 


He is 28. Prior to his induction into 
the army he was associated with his 
father. 


GRADUATED WITH HONORS 

Miss Evelyn O’Brien, Sands, Taylor 
& Wood Co., Somerville, Mass., took part 
in the commencement exercises of Bos- 
ton University on May 25. Miss O’Brien 
receives her master’s degree in business 
science, with honors. 


IN BOSTON 


H. M. Logan, sales manager of the 
Amendt Milling Co., Monroe, Mich., 
was in Boston and called on the trade 
with John F. Brown, James H. Knowles 
& Son, who represents the Amendt mill 
in New England. 


BOMBER PILOT 


Lieut. Jason Brown, son of John F. 
Brown, of James H. Knowles & Son, 
was mentioned recently in an INS press 
dispatch filed by Pat Robinson, who is 
reporting on action with MacArthur's 
forces. Lieut. Brown is co-pilot of a 
bombing plane and has participated in 
several successful air raids on Rabaul 
on the Japanese-held New Britain island. 
Lieut. Brown has been in Australia since 
April. 


OLDEST MEMBER 


The St. Louis Millers Club held their 
annual spring dinner and golf tourna- 
ment at Algonquin Golf Club Tuesday, 
May 19. Among those present was Ed 
Schurmann, Hanover Star Milling Co., 
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Personal & Othewuide 


Germantown, IIl., the oldest living mem- 
ber of the club, who incidentally was 
celebrating his 68th birthday. President 
Baur made some very fitting remarks 
and gave a toast in which all joined. 


QUICK TRIP 

Frank T. Herbert, Johnson-Herbert 
& Co., Chicago, made a quick trip to 
Minneapolis late last week visiting mill- 
ing connections. 


IN CONFERENCE 


William B. Hanna, Standard Milling 
Co., Boston, has been to Chicago for a 
conference of mill representatives. 


GOLF OUTING 

The Bakers Club of Philadelphia will 
hold a golf outing at the Llanerch Coun- 
try Club on June 2. 


POST CONVENTION VISIT 

A. J. Palermo, New Orleans repre- 
sentative of John Koerner, New York, 
retiring president of the National As- 
sociation of Flour Distributors, came on 
to New York after the recent Philadel- 
phia convention, 


IN ST. LOUIS 

Don M. Kelly and J. J. Kelly, Jr., 
Kelly Flour Co., Chicago, visited the 
Valier & Spies Milling Co.’s plant in 
St. Louis last week. 


FUTURE FLOUR SALESMAN 

A son, Dennis Ford Hays, was born 
to Mr. and Mrs. P. D. Hays May 19. 
Mr. Hays, district sales manager for 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
reported that the boy weighed 7 lbs 
12% oz, and that the name is being 
put in the file for possible future flour 
salesmen. The Hays also have a daugh- 
ter. 


HAS ARMY COMMISSION 


Captain H. A. Fowler received his 
commission in the Army Air Corps last 
week, and left May 24 for Miami Beach, 
where he will go into officers’ training. 
He expects then to be transferred to 
Fort Wadsworth, Texas. 


COLLEGE HONORS 


Among those named to the honorary 
advisory committee for dedication of the 
new Technological Institute of North- 
western University June 15-16 are S. M. 
Archer, president Archer-Daniels-Mid- 
land Co., James F. Bell, chairman of the 
board, General Mills, Inc., and Thomas 
L. Daniels, also of Archer-Daniels-Mid- 
land Co., all of Minneapolis. 


IN NASHVILLE 

O. C. Whitener, of the Fredericktown 
(Mo.) Milling Co., called on the Nash- 
ville flour trade. 


BAKER A MAJOR 

Bernard Evers, president and manager 
of the American Bread Co., Nashville, 
is now a major in the Tennessee state 
guard, connected with the headquarters 
staff of the second brigade. 


ARMY PROMOTION 


Captain Orrin Charles Krueger, son 
of Fred G. Krueger, veteran feed man- 
ager of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 


in this city, has been promoted to major, 
according to word received by his father. 
Major Krueger is a graduate of the 
United States Military Academy at West 
Point. He has served at Fort Niagara, 
Vancouver Barracks, Wash., in China 
and at Fort Bragg, N. C. 


AT GENERAL HEADQUARTERS 


J. R. Henderson, regional manager, 


bulk bakery flour sales, Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., with headquarters in Atlanta, 
left May 23 to visit the home office in 
Minneapolis. Also making the trip were 
S. O. Powell, southeastern divisional 
manager, bulk bakery flour sales, Jack- 
sonville, and C. C. Smith, divisional man- 
ager, bulk bakery flour sales, Memphis. 


WITH NUTRITIONISTS 


W. Floyd Keepers, Wheat Flour In- 
stitute, Chicago, left May 22 for Bir- 
mingham, Ala. to attend a nutrition 
conference. 


HOME AFTER SURGERY 

Fred N. Burrall, general sales super- 
visor for the William Kelly Milling Co., 
Hutchinson, Kansas, is at home follow- 
ing his recent operation at Baltimore 
and is expected to return to work the 
latter part of this week. 


SUCCESSFUL FISHING 

Howard S. Pearlstone will fly home 
to New York from his winter in Coral 
Gables, Florida, on June 5. While South, 
he and Mrs. Pearlstone had some fine 
tarpon fishing in the “Ten Thousand 
Islands”; he landed an 80-lb Silver King 
in 35 minutes with only a 4-oz tip rod 
and 9-thread line, and Mrs. Pearlstone, 
another day, boated a 65-lb beauty, mak- 
ing her high rod of the party for the 
day. 


BACK AT WORK 

Wiley T. Hawkins, division sales man- 
ager of the Consolidated Flour Mills 
Co., Wichita, who has been ill for the 
last three months, is now back at his 
office. 

VISITS OIL CITY 

Ernest H. Woods, Birmingham, Ala., 
flour broker, was an Oklahoma City vis- 
itor. 

L. N. Perrin, vice president General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, visited the com- 
pany plant in Oklahoma City, where he 
was joined by J. S. Hargett, president 
of the southwestern division of General 
Mills, for a visit to the company plants 
in Amarillo and Wichita Falls, Texas. 


MILLERS’ WEEK 


Even without any outside attraction 
like World Series, prize fight or conven- 
tion, a number of western millers ar- 
rived in New York last week. They 
included Guy A. Thomas, chairman of 
the board, Commander-Larabee Milling 
Co., Minneapolis; Ralph C. Sowden, 
president and general manager New 
Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kan- 
sas; Harry A. Olendorf, manager 
soy flour division Spencer Kellogg & 
Sons, Inc., who spent several days with 
David Coleman, Inc., who handles this 
flour; B. T. Erwin, executive vice presi- 
dent and general sales manager Texas 
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Star Flour Mills, Galveston, whose head- 
quarters were with the mill’s local rep- 
resentatives, the Chinski Trading Corp; 
S. L. Knox, sales manager southwestern 
division General Mills, Ine., Oklahoma 
City; George P. Urban, president George 
Urban Milling Co., Buffalo; and Charles 
R. Hoyt, treasurer of Tennant & Hoyt 
Co., Lake City, Tenn., who called on the 
trade with J. H. Blake, the mill's rep- 
resentative. 


ARMY ASSIGNMENT 

Lt. Al Greenman, formerly manager 
for the feed division of Cargill, Inc., 
who now is first lieutenant in the army 
air corps, is stationed in Kansas City, 
Mo. Mrs. Greenman and their young 
daughter joined him at Kansas City last 
week. 


BEATS STORK HOME 


A daughter was born May 25 to Mrs. 
James E. Vaughn, wife of the assistant 
manager of the M.F.A. Grain & Feed 
Co., Kansas City, at St. Lukes Hospital. 
Mr. Vaughn was in Columbia, Mo., for 
an MFA meeting but arrived back in 
Kansas City well ahead of his daughter. 
The Vaughns also have a son, three years 


old. 


CONVENTION MARATHON 


S. L. Rice, Metamora and Toledo, 
Ohio, president of the Grain and Feed 
Dealers National Association, has re- 
turned home from attending six differ- 
ent grain conventions, three in the last 
week. 


HOME FROM FLORIDA 


David Anderson, retired miller, form- 
erly president of the National Milling 
Co., Toledo, has returned from Florida, 
where he was seriously ill, and is doing 
better although still confined to his home. 


TRAVELING AGENT 

E. R. Broderick, city freight «gent 
for the Northern Pacific road in Minnea- 
polis, has been made travelling freight 
agent with headquarters in Fargo, N. D. 
Arthur P. Kimmel, of Duluth, succeeds 
him in Minneapolis. 





OpiruARY ~ v 





C. B. WILLIAMS 

C. B. Williams, 80, father of Cohen 
E. Williams, Sr., of Cohen E. Williams 
& Sons, Nashville, flour and feed |ro- 
kerage concern, died May 19 at the 
home of his daughter after an_ illness 
of about a month. 
EDWARD C. SCHAFER 

Edward C. Schafer, 67, retired bakery 
owner of Wheeling, W. Va., died May 15, 
after a long illness. Prior to his retire- 
ment some years ago he was in busil'ess 
for 44 years operating a wholesale ind 
retail concern. 
WILLIAM EDWIN DAMON 

William Edwin Damon, 86, veteran 
miller and consultant on milling problems, 
died May 22 at his home in Louisville, 
Ky. Before retirement he was presi- 
dent of the Louisville Mill Wrecking ©°- 
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GRAIN FOR ALCOHOL 
PROGRAM EXPANDED 


whisky Plants to Be Converted to Industrial 
Alcohol Distilling—Wheat Use 
Indicated by WPB 

A market for 136,000,000 bus of grain 
for the production of industrial alcohol 
was forecast for 1943 by the War Pro- 
duction Board, in a report issued May 
2% on the potential alcohol producing 
facilities of the United States. Much of 
this grain probably will be wheat. 

Alcohol production capacity of the na- 
tion was estimated at 540,000,000 gals, 
to which will be added a “stockpile” of 
50,000,000 gals, as a surplus from 1942 
output. The WPB report estimated es- 
sential civilian and military needs at 476,- 
000,000 gals, including 200,000,000 gals 
for butadiene, an ingredient of synthetic 
rubber. 

Under the WPB production program 
120,000,000 gals will be produced by 
whisky plants to be converted to indus- 
trial alcohol distilling. A like amount 
will be produced by whisky plants al- 
ready turning out 190-proof alcohol. It 
is expected that plants in New Or- 
leans using blackstrap molasses will pro- 
duce about 65,000,000 gals of industrial 
alcohol and a like amount will be pro- 
duced synthetically from ethylene gas. 

Seaboard industrial alcohol plants are 
expected to turn out 160,000,000 gals in 
1948, Cuba and Mexico will supply 10,- 
000,000 gals, and 50,000,000 gals will be 
carried over from this year. 

“Practically all of this production will 
be made from grain,’ WPB said. “Bev- 
erage alcohol plants use grain exclusive- 
ly, of course, and grain handling equip- 
ment now is being installed in all east- 
ern seaboard plants so they can use 
either grain or blackstrap molasses, if 
the latter is available.” 

Since most whisky distillers turn out 
a product from 120 to 140 proof instead 
of 190 proof required for industrial 
alcohol, many of them are shipping their 
lower proof product to industrial alco- 
hol plants for rectifying. to 190 proof. 
Now, WPB plans to install 20 rectifying 
stills from Pacific Coast plants and six 
from idle distilleries in other parts of 
the country in whisky distilleries chiefly 
in Kentucky. These stills will enable 
production of 190-proof alcohol from 
straight-run plants. 
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NORTHWEST WHEAT CROP 
REPORTS STILL FAVORABLE 


Min neapous, Minn.—Aside from cool 
Weather and a little too much moisture, 
reports concerning the growing wheat 
crop throughout the Northwest continue 
very favorable. Central North Dakota 
had a snow storm last week, with about 
four inches of snow on the level, but this, 
of course, disappeared the following day. 
Conditions in the Red River Valley are 
Said to be almost ideal, and elsewhere 
in North Dakota, wheat is up about six 
inches, has fine color and is well rooted. 
So far as the southern Minnesota and 
South Dakota territory is concerned, it 
Would be difficult to improve on the 
outlook. 

Figures as to the spring wheat acreage 
Vary. It looks as though 





there may 


have been a 5 to 10% decrease in acre- 
age in the northern areas, but those who 
Ought to know say this will be more 
than offset by the improvement wrought 
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by the abundance of surface and sub- 
soil moisture, will make itself 
felt later in the season. What is needed 
now is dry growing weather to give the 
wheat a chance to smother out the weeds. 


which 
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CHARLES KENNEY GIVEN 
OPA FEED AND GRAIN POST 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Charles Kenney, 
formerly of the Iodine Educational Bu- 
reau, New York, and a well-known feed 
man, has been appointed Senior Business 





Charles Kenney 


Specialist in the Feed and Grain Unit 
of the Food Section of the Office of Price 
Administration, it was announced on 
May 19. 
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H. 0. DAVIS APPOINTED 
KANSAS OPA DIRECTOR 


Wicurra, Kansas.—H. O. Davis, dis- 





trict sales manager for the Consolidated 
Flour Mills Co., been 
director of the federal office of price ad- 
for Kansas, it 
nounced May 21. It is expected that the 
state office will be set up in Wichita in 
June. Mr. Davis will control price ceil- 
ings on everything that is controlled in 
Kansas. 

After working in a milling office at 
Liberal, Mr. 
two years with William Kelly Milling 
Co. at Hutchinson, five years with the 
Imperial Flour Mills of Harper, and for 
the last seven years with Consolidated 
Flour Mills Co. here. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
TALKS ON ENRICHMENT 


has appointed 


ministration was an- 


Davis was associated for 








Talks on nutrition with special em- 
phasis on enrichment were given by 
Ellen Huff, of Wheat Flour Institute, to 
classes of industrial and clerical workers 
of Libby, McNeill & Libby Food Prod- 
ucts at their plant in Chicago, May 12. 
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HOUSE-TO-HOUSE BAKERY 
SUSPENDED FOR DURATION 


BeviairE, Ouro.—Hart’s New System 
Bakery, a house-to-house concern here, 
has suspended operations for the dura- 
tion, according to an announcement of 
J. E. Morris, manager. Because of the 
large number of employees entering the 
army and navy and the inability to ob- 





tain experienced help, it is impossible 
to continue in business, Mr. Morris said. 
Nineteen routes were operated by the 
bakery, and 30 people were on its pay- 
roll. 
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Louisiana Readies Enrichment 
Bill; Corn Products Included 


BirmincHuam, Ava.—Nutritionists from 
Louisiana headed by Dr. H. H. Beard, of 
the Louisiana State University Medical 
School, at a meeting of nutritional lead- 
ers from 
that legislation has been offered to the 
Louisiana state legislature which would 


12 southern states announced 


make enrichment of bread and flour com- 
The bill would be patterned 
after the law recently enacted in South 
Carolina, but would probably include 
the enrichment of corn meal and corn 
grit. The bill will be introduced within 
a few days and is expected to be ap- 


pulsory. 


proved. 

The possibilities of the enrichment of 
corn products were outlined by Miss 
Mary Speirs, of Georgia, and Dr. Frank 
Gunderson, of the National Research 
Council, at a meeting held May 23 to 
consider ways and means of correcting 
nutritional deficiencies of southern diet- 
It was decided that enrichment 
levels adopted for wheat flour might 
well be recommended for corn products, 
since wheat and corn products share 
about equally in providing calories in 
diets of southern workers, both 
and colored. 
ern nutritional leaders will request stand- 
ards and definitions for enriched 
products at an early date. 

D. W. Watkins, director of extension, 
Clemson College, S. C., presided. Speak- 
ers on the morning program included 
Dr. J. S. McLester, former president of 
the American Medical Association; Dr. 
Robert R. Williams, chemical 
Bell ‘Telephone Laboratories., Inc; Myra 
Reagan, Regional Nutritional Advisor; 
W. Floyd Keepers, Wheat Flour Insti- 
tute, and James A. Tobey, American 
Institute of Baking. 


aries. 


white 
It is apparent that south- 


corn 


director 


Following a review of the develop- 
ment of enriched flour and bread, the 
session adjourned to Hillman Hospital 
Clinic, where Dr. Tom Spies demonstrat- 
ed actual case histories of vitamin de- 
ficiencies. After an hour visiting with 
patients and hearing their own state- 
ments of astonishing cures brought about 
by proper feeding and overcoming of 
vitamin deficiencies, every nutritionist 
was ready to go back to work on plans 
for better nutrition. 

The session was devoted 
largely to a review of vitamin additions 
to food including not only bread and 
flour, but D in milk, A in margarine 
and iodine in salt. Dr. Roe E. Reming- 
ton, professor of nutrition in the medical 
college at Charleston, S. C., led the 
discussion. He was followed by fellow 
South Carolinians who recently secured 
the passage of compulsory enrichment 
laws for flour, bread and margarine in 
that state. 

Dr. E. J. Lease, legislative chairman of 
the South Carolina Nutrition Committee, 
Dn R. C. Ringrose, of Clemson College, 
and Mrs. N. G. Gee, other members of 
the committee, jointly outlined the ac- 
tivities which led up to the passage of 
the first compulsory enrichment law in 
the United States. 


Dr. W. H. Strowd, secretary of the 


afternoon 


National Soft Wheat Millers Associa- 
tion, Nashville, discussed vitamin and 


mineral levels of wheats and vegetables. 
He pointed out that enriched flour and 
enriched bread definite food 
values which are not assured by many 
whole 


provide 


natural environ- 
mental factors in regions where the grain 
is produced. 


wheats due to 


ODT OFFICIALS WORK ON REVISION 
OF DRASTIC TRUCK REGULATIONS 


Fifteen-Mile Limitation May Be Modified—“Commercial Zones” 
Fixed by Interstate Commerce Commission May Be Adopted 
for Application to Local Delivery Carriers 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—With the return 
to Washington of John L. Rogers, chief 
of the motor truck division of the Office 
of Defense Transportation, the govern- 
ment transportation specialists began on 
May 26 the consideration of the amend- 
ment reported to have been prepared 
which would remove some of the drastic 
provisions of the ODT orders, which 
Chairman Eastman on May 25 an- 
nounced would become effective June 1. 
Inquiry at the ODT brought forth word 
that Mr. Rogers and his associates were 
conferring over the orders and would 
make public announcement of any 
changes if they were authorized “later 
in the week.” 

One of the changes which is under- 
stood to be definitely decided upon re- 
fers to Order No. 6, which deals with 
local deliveries by truck. Information 
furnished by ODT is to the effect that 
the fixed by the 
Bureau of Motor Carriers of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission will be 
adopted for application to local delivery 
carriers with the further proviso that 


“commercial zones” 


the local area will extend 15 miles be- 
yond the boundary of the commercial] 
zone. 

The ICC has fixed commercial zones 
from Boston, Chicago, New York City, 
St. Louis, Mo.-East St. Louis, Ill., Wash- 
ington, D. C., Los Angeles, Philadelphia, 
Kansas City, Mo.-Kansas, and Cincin- 
nati. At cities and localities where the 
ICC has not established commercial zones 
the local delivery area will extend 15 
miles beyond the incorporated limits of 
the city. This will enlarge the area of 
ODT No. 6 as it pertains to local de- 
liveries and at the same time delimit the 
application of ODT Nos. 3, 4 and 5 in 
area adjacent to cities. 
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CAROLINAS ASSOCIATION 
PLANS FALL CONVENTION 


The annual convention of the Bakers 
Association of the Carolinas will be held 
Sept. 20-22 at Grove Park Inn, Ashe- 
ville, N. C. M. J. Paschall, Paschall’s 
Bakery, Durham, N. C., is president. 
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FOOD, GROCERY MANUFACTURERS 
DISCUSS PRICE REGULATIONS 


—_—p>—. 


Gravity of Situation Stressed by Paul S. Willis, President of 
AGMA, at Midyear Meeting—Government Officials Discuss 
Problems—Over-All Food Board Hinted 


New York, N. Y. 
situation facing food and grocery manu- 


The gravity of the 


facturers was stressed by Paul S. Willis, 
president of the Grocery 
Manufacturers of America, at the mid- 
year meeting of the organization here 
May 21-22. 

Mr. Willis declared that “the very ex- 
istence of the food and grocery product 


Associated 


manufacturers is threatened today as 
a result of the war” and added that they 
are face to face with the most difficult 
problems in their history. 

Opening the two-day conference at the 
Hotel Waldorf Astoria, the AGMA pres- 
ident noted the sudden changes in the 
industry in the past six months and 
commented on the current problems of 
raw materials, 
price 
forces, 


containers, 
readjustment of 


machinery, 
sales 
and 
He pointed to the serious- 


ceilings, 

transportation, shortages 
priorities. 
ness of the situation from the standpoint 
of both the manufacturer and distribu- 
tor and stated that unless some fair ad- 
justment is made hundreds of grocers 
will be forced out of business. 

The many complex problems created 
by price regulation and other orders 
were a constant topic of conversation by 
the members throughout the sessions, with 
many claiming that price ceilings prac- 
tically ordered a halting of business. 

Executives of the War Production 
Board and Office of Price Administra- 
tion were presented on the program, ex- 
plaining government objectives and an- 
swering questions submitted by AGMA 
members on current problems facing the 
industry. 

Although an entire session devoted to 
a conference between OPA officials and 
representatives of the manufacturing, 
distributing and processing branches of 
the food industry was entirely off the rec- 
ord, some statements by A. C. Hoffman, 


FOOD REQUIREMENTS 
GROUP WITH WICKARD 
AS HEAD INDICATED 


New York, N. Y.—A telegram 
from Donald M. Nelson to the mid- 
year meeting of the Associated Gro- 
cery Manufacturers of America tell- 
ing of plans for the establishment of 
an over-all requirements committee 
under WPB to insure an adequate 
food supply during the war and the 
“probability” that Claude R. Wickard 
would head the body, came as a com- 
plete surprise to the Secretary of 
Agriculture, who was to address the 
convention. 

The new group, it was reported, 
will include representatives of exist- 
ing agencies to eliminate the neces- 
sity of setting up an “elaborate food 
administration.” 

Mr, Wickard voiced confidence in 
the co-operation of all branches of 
the food industry to insure food for 
military, civilian and lend-lease re- 
quirements. 








price executive, food and food products 
section, OPA, 
showed 


and 
of adjustment where 
the price structure caused undue hard- 
ship. 


were later released 
promise 


A session devoted to sales and distri- 
bution problems featured R. T. Coleman, 
Penick & Ford, Ltd., and Ralph Starr 
Butler, General Foods Corp., discussing 
national advertising problems; A. C. 
Schier, traffic expert for General Foods, 


on transportation.and storage; and an 
airing of problems dealing with sales- 
men and sales policies by Earl Freeman, 
Kellog Co; C. F. Mueller, C. F. Mueller 
Co; William Todd, George Hormel & 
Co., and W. D. Miller, R. B. Davis Co. 

Under the general title of “Reports 
from Washington,” officials .of the War 
Production Board presented an insight 
into the workings of the food board in 
Washington, conversion of the food in- 
dustry to war production work, and ac- 
tual defense weapons that would be cre- 
ated as a consequence of material re- 
strictions in packaging and processing. 
WPB executives appearing at this ses- 
sion were: A. E. Staley, deputy chief, 
food supply branch; Rush Watkins, chief 
of conversion facilities, and Charles L. 
Sheldon, deputy chief of the WPB con- 
tainer branch. 
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BAKERY WORKERS GRANTED WAGE 
RAISES IN CONTRACT RENEWALS 


Inside Workers and Driver-Salesmen Win Pay Increases—Bakers 
Seek Means to Advance Bread Prices to 
Meet Wage Demands 


Bakery workers and driver-salesmen 
of bakeries in many sections of the coun- 
try have been awarded increases in pay 
with the annual renewal of contracts 
agreed upon by employees and bakery 
operators. 

Four thousand employees of the major 
bakeries in the Pittsburgh district are 
affected by the wage scale agreed on by 
representatives of the employers and four 
unions. The wage increases range up 
to 10%, while drivers are granted an 
advance of from $2 to $2.50 a week. 
Wages affecting the wholesale supervisors 
and route foremen are now in the process 
of arbitration. 

The wage increase amounts to. about 
$500,000 and this was premised on a 
possible increase in the price of bread 
to be permitted by the Office of Price 
Administration. The OPA, however, re- 
fused the baking industry any price in- 
crease, and action is now being contem- 
plated by the bakers to appeal to the 
OPA to revise the present price ceiling 
on bread. 

Striking bakers and driver-salesmen 
of the United Baking Co. and the Caplan 
Baking Co., two of the largest Jewish 
bakeries in western Pennsylvania, whole- 
sale operators, ended a 23-day strike on 
May 22 with an acceptance of wage in- 
creases, 

Under new contracts, bakery drivers 
received a $2 weekly wage increase, with 
provisions for an additional $1 if bread 
prices increase. Bakery workers accept- 
ed $1 weekly for skilled workers, while 
the unskilled were granted $2 for women 
and $3 for men. J. Penner, secretary 
of the two baking concerns, and Her- 
man Gordan, business agent for the 
union, made the announcement. 

Close to 2,000 organized bakers in 
Cleveland received a 10c hourly advance 
in wages in a contract signed with the 
bakery employers. The new wage rates 
go into effect May 31. The minimum 
wage for women was raised from 45c 
to 48c an hour, with a 3c increase given 
to all earning more than 48c. Minimums 
for bakers’ helpers were raised to 75c 
and 85c and that of semi-skilled workers 


to 90c. All workers making more than 
90c were given a 5c increase. 

It took three months of conferences 
to agree on the terms of the contract 
for workers and drivers in wholesale 
bakers of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth, Minn. Salesmen finally won ad- 
vances of $3.25 per week with shipping 
clerks, loaders, etc., granted a 6c per 
hour increase. Arrangements for inside 
workers have not yet been announced. 

A new one-year contract calling for 
raises from 5c to 20¢ 
reached May 11 by the Birmingham 
(Ala.) Bakery Workers Union and five 
baking concerns. Under the contract, 
women workers receive 5c an hour in- 
crease and the men from 10c to 20c. 


an hour was 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AMBER MILLING CO. MOVES 
TO OFFICES IN ST. PAUL 


Minn.—The offices of 
the Amber Milling Co. have been moved 
from the Chamber of Commerce, Minne- 
apolis, to 1923 University Avenue, St. 
Paul, which is the headquarters of the 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Associa- 
tion. The latter organization has been 
financing the operations of the Amber 
company for the last year, and has closed 
the Minneapolis office as a matter of 
economy. 

J. F. Diefenbach is chairman of the 
board of the Amber Milling Co., with 
J. M. Waber, St. Paul, president and 
manager; D. C. Spence, director, and 
FE. W. Kuhn, in charge of traffic. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Differential on Enriched 
Flour Reduced to 25c Bbl 


Effective at once, the recommended 
differential on enriched flour over un- 
enriched flour of the same brand is 25c. 
This figure has stood at 30c for several 
months, and is reduced because ingredi- 
ent prices have again declined. 

The Millers National Federation rec- 


MINNEAPOLIS, 








ommends the use of this differential in. 


all cases where it is properly applicable. 
It is a fair reflection of the difference 
in cost of production of enriched flour 
over plain, the federation states. 


May 27, 1942 


FEW BOATS CARRY GRAIN 
UNDER PERMIT SYSTEM 


Dututru, Minn.—Since May 20, when 
the permit system became effective, fey 
boats have reported for grain cargoes, 
a factor quite noticeable. About the 
only vessels carrying grain are package 
freighters. Cancellation of contracts en- 
tered into ahead by shippers and _ vessel 
The trade finds 
itself faced with the condition of having 
to work under the permit system jn 
order not to further complicate the task 
of providing storage space. It is thought 
likely that some way will be found 
whereby boats and storage space imay be 
made available to move grain into eastern 
terminals when permissible under im- 
proved conditions there. 


owners is reported. 


¥ ¥ 
Flour Shipments Not Affected 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—The perniit sys- 
tem instituted in connection with grain 
shipments over the Great Lakes will not, 
so far as those in authority now see, 
operate against flour shipments in any 
way. All lake boats capable of currying 
iron ore will be diverted from grain to 
ore, but carriers say that jckage 
freighters will not be affected, since such 
vessels were not designed to carry ore, 
and could not readily be converted into 
ore boats. If flour had to be shipped 
all-rail to the East, it would mean an 
added burden for the baker. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 
SWITCHING DECISION UPHELD 
Minn.— The United 
States Supreme Court has upheld the 
decision of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and of the lower court, in the 
long-contested 


MINNEAPOLIS, 


northwestern — switching 
The Minneapolis Traffic 
Association, which filed the complaint, 
has contended that northern carriers 
should absorb switching charges, when 
grain had to be switched from one in- 
dustry to another on competing lines. 
It is estimated that the ruling should 
save farmers and shippers around %500,- 
000 a year in the Minneapolis-St. Paul 
and Duluth-Superior terminals. 


charges case, 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Millfeed Futures Open Interes! 
Following table shows open contracts at 
St. Louis on May 25, in tons. This is the 
short side of contracts only, there being an 
equal number of tons open on the long side. 





Shorts *Bran *Midds. 
Se -aateaeveeanes “ee 500 100 
WD ass 4 weceae os 4,950 400 
GEE vaseanesavens 1,525 400 
pee eer 3,000 . 
September ...:.... 3,300 
OCtEDOPF .necvesees 2,100 
ee. ee one 15,375 gu 


*Delivered in Chicago. 


Bonded Grain in the United States 





Bonded grain in the United State May 
23, in bushels (000's omitted): 
Wheat Corn Oats Ry« BIY 
Baltimore 1,240 — ee . 
Beeston .....56s Bae ‘+ ot , 
Bumlalo ..ccses 5,661 as ov 28N . 
CS rere 456 * 
oo ee ee ot . 
New York .... 1,943 
Re, sess 523 
Philadelphia 368 
COBSEIS ccc cwees 408 
pe” Ce 582 
OURS < 5:60:46 13,478 ds 288 of 
May 16, 1942.. 12,576 ns see i 
May 24, 1941.. 27,892 312 2,431 oe 


Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by mills at Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis and outside points 10 the 
Northwest, in barrels, with comparative fig 
ures for the previous week: 
Week ending 
May 16 May 23 
Pitt: ME dso iia doas 14,812  *13,746 
*Four mills. 


May | 





¢Krh 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 





TEM 
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finds Most millers regard careful scouring of 
may wheat as sufficient. We merely believe 
n in 
task 
ught 
ound 
V be 


that thoroughly washing it with clear, 
pure water adds a priceless ingredient 
to the quality of POLAR BEAR 
FLOUR. So we do it. 


stern 
im- 


SYS- 
FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW Jd. HUNT~1899 






Tain 





not, 
See, 
any 
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such 
ore, 
into 
ped 


x Plenty of fine milling wheat. Ample selections with full 
attention to milling characteristics. Intelligent information about 
ted supplies in this great Southwestern market by an experienced 


the 


7 s 2 s es - . . * 
. organization specializing in direct service to millers. 
the 
ing 
iffic 
C. VINCENT, Chairman of the Board 
RANK A. THEIS, President - 
J. FITZPATRICK, Vice President i s 
L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer * 57 Years Serving Careful Millers * 
L. YOUNG 





int, 





F. 
F 
ers - 
len A. 
J 


- [SIMONDS - SHIELDS -THEIS GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 














; PRING WHEAT FLOURS 
i of HIGHEST QUALITY... 


All of our leading wheat patent flours are now 
ay optionally available enriched with Vitamin B,, 
Niacin and Iron to the levels recommended by the 
National Research Council. 




















For bakers who prefer to do their own enriching 
we can supply 


EAGLE ENRICHED CONCENTRATE 


; EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. Daily Capacity, 5,000 Barrels New Ulm, Minn. 


SE 














; J. F. IMBS MILLING C ee, Jones-HETTELSATER ConstRUCTION Co. 


MO. 
. RGliters of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


; DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 600 Mutual Building Kansas Crty, Missouri 
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MARKETS 


IN DETAIL 











U.S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: Sales “less dull,” reaching 
26% of capacity, compared with but 8% 
the previous week and 34% a year ago. 
The general tempo unchanged, except that 
sale of low grade flours was improved and 
some of the buyers who needed immediate 
shipment were forced into the market. 

In shipments on contracts and also in 
new bookings it is becoming apparent that 


there are shifts in the baking business. 
Defense areas are showing big bread in- 
creases and some bakers in large cities 


who have fanned out their operations over 
a large area are losing volume because 
of transportation troubles. Perhaps it is 
this dislocation in volume which has for the 
last few months cut down on the volume 
of flour manufactured in the Southwest. 

Running time improved, however, and 
may hold at that average, around 70%, for 
a few weeks. 

Quotations, May 23: established brands 
family flour $6.45@6.70, bakers short patent 
$5.40@5.65, 95% $5.25@5.45, straight $5.15 
@5.35, first clear $3.90@4.10, second clear 
$3.60@3.85, low grade $3.50@3.65. 

Of the mills reporting, 1 reported domes- 


tic business active, 5 fair, 6 quiet, 6 slow 
and 10 dull. 
Oklahoma City; Another dull week, sales 


averaging 22% compared with 18 last week. 
Family buyers took 55% of bookings; bak- 
ers, balance. Operation improved consider- 
ably, averaging 79% compared with 58 
last week. Prices closed unchanged. Quo- 
tations, May 23: hard wheat short patent 
$6.70@7.75, soft wheat short patent $6.70@ 
7.75, standard patent $6.40@7.35, bakers 
extra fancy $6.20@6.30, bakers short patent 
$6.05@6.15, bakers standard $6@6.10. 

Omaha: Sales averaged 36% capacity for 
week. Directions on former sales fair, Quo- 
tations, May 23: family fancy patent $6.2 s 
family standard $5.65, bakers short $5. 
bakers standard $5.40. 


Wichita: Sales slow, directions from 65 
to 100%; quotations declining. 
‘Hutchinson: Little business, with trade 
awaiting returns from big new crop. Ship- 


ping directions lagging badly and operations 
slumping. Prices off 10c. 

Salina: Millers report slow demand, with 
prices about 10c bbl lower. Shipping direc- 
tions show some improvement. 

Texas: Still no noticeable pickup in de- 
mand. Sales to outside markets practically 
nil, and total volume in near-by territory 
probably does not average over 15 or 20% 
of capacity. As most sales are for quick 
shipment, average running time is main- 
tained around 50% of capacity and even 
better with some mills. Prices about un- 
changed. Quotations, May 22: family flour 
48's, extra high patent $6.70@7.20, high 
patent $6.20@6.70, bakers flour 98's, $5.80 
@6; first clears, sacked $4.80@5.10, deliv- 
ered Texas common points or Galveston 
domestic rate. 


THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis: Milling reports as to current 
trade conditions anything but encouraging. 
There is some inquiry, but buyers usually 
back away and lose interest as soon as they 
receive quotations. Either they ask for 
prices through force of habit or else lack 
confidence in market. New purchases are 
light and usually made only when buyer 
gets what he considers a bargain. 

Bookings last week by spring wheat mills 
showed a substantial increase over preced- 
ing week, but represented sales made to 


ger factor than usual, but these do not fully 
recompense millers, and latter would wel- 
come a healthy increase in shipping direc- 
tions. 

Exporting millers say that Latin Ameri- 
can buyers are well supplied for time being; 
new sales light. Chief difficulty getting 
vessel space. Millers can get all space they 
want for Cuba, but, for farther south, 
bottom space is at a premium. 

Quotations, May 26: established brands 
of family patents $5.90@6.15, spring first 
patent $5.75@5.85, standard patent $5.60@ 
5.70, fancy clear $5.45@5.55, first clear $5.20 
@5.25, second clear $3.90, whole wheat 
$5.50@5.60, graham standard $4.50@4.90. 

Interior Mills, Including Duluth: No im- 
provement worthy of mention; some _ in- 
quiry, but buyers’ ideas as to values are too 
far out of line to allow of much business 
being booked; meantime, directions on old 
bookings anything but satisfactory; millfeed 
continues very scarce and firm at ceiling 
levels for prompt shipment. 


Duluth: Quotations, May 23: first patent 


slight improvement. Family sales light, but 
for the second week there was a decided 
increase in deliveries. Quotations, May 23: 
spring top patent $5.70@6.10, standard pat- 
ent $5.60@6, first clear $5.10@5.60, second 
clear $3.95@4.40, family flour $7.45@7.60; 
hard winter short patent $5.60@5.95, 95% 
patent $5.40@5.80, first clear $4.60@4.90; 
soft winter short patent $5.40@5.70, stand- 
ard patent $5.20@5.45, first clear $4.45@4.60. 


St. Louis: Slight improvement in buy- 
ing. A few 1,000-bbl contracts made mainly 
to the bakery trade for scattered shipment. 
Usual car lots some better. All kinds of 
clears in fair demand. Price differential 
unchanged. No improvement reported by 
jobbers. Trade buying only for immediate 
wants. Shipping instructions improved. 
Quotations, May 23: soft wheat short patent 
$6.15@6.70, straight $5.40@5.90, first clear 
$4.60@5.10; hard wheat short patent $5.50 
@5.90, 95% $5.30@5.65, first clear $4.20@ 
4.60; spring wheat top patent $5.40@6, 
standard patent $5.35@5.70, first clear $5.10 
@ 5.55. 

Toledo; Sales very slow and dull; 
pressure of unsupportable conditions, wheat 
market unable to maintain prices, reach- 
ing lowest levels in months. New crop in 
offing, with no place to go with wheat, 
which is depressing. Absence of milling de- 
mand for wheat, trade demand for flour 
natural and, with incontrovertible evidence 
that nobody has lost anything by holding 
off in flour purchase, everyone continues to 
hold off. Buying trades playing a waiting 
game. 

Toledo bid for No. 2 red wheat, 


under 


27c rate 





$6.40, second patent $6.20, first clear $6. points to New York, May 22, was $1.14%, 
gg oP ryan ~ ir nage Suctaaitan” tert Gan eee Geek 
’ uotations, : 
pee a ——o ge ae enteas 4 $5.25@5.40; locally made 
encouraging sign s an ncrease n n- “ - - . 
quiries, but very few sales have resulted. SS B as oe reat 
Attractive prices or concessions did not $5.85 i 98's, f.0.b. Toledo or mill 
stimulate interest, and total amount booked ' . saan iesiite F 
negligible. Shipping directions only fair, Cincinnati: Markets all firmer, although 
although some agents say there has been a independent demand still very poor. Quo- 
- 
— 


GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel: 











WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago jpenee City St. Louis Duluth 
May July May July May July May July May July 
May 20 ..... 112% 114% 119% 121% 111% 112% ota oes 113% 113 
May 81 .csee 112 113% 117% 120% 110% 112% ° 112% 112% 
May 22 ..... 113% 115% 120% 122% 111% 113% e 112% 112% 
May 23 ..... 114 116% 121 123% 112% 114% ° 113 112% 
Mey SB .cces 113% 116 120% 122% 112% 114% es 113% 113% 
May 26 ..... 113% =115% 120% 122% 112 114% eee eoee 113 "112% 
Portland Seattle ee Liverpool Buenos Aires 
May July May July July Closed Closed 
May 20 ..... 96% 98 95% 96% ry 80% ad ee onee oer 
Beey Sh .cccs ote 97 95 96 79% 80% eves 
May B32 .ccss eeee 97 aves 96 79% 80% eee 
Se aan pains Sian rans 79% 80% ne 
May 25 ..... sees eeen geen ° Holiday ‘on6 
May 36 ...6% omen eeee 79% 80% ° e wee 
—CORN: . OATS 
Minneapolis Chicago sme City Chicago Minneapolis 
ay July May July May July ay July May July 
May 20 79% 81% 85% 88% 82% 84% 55% 52% 18% 48% 
BOY Bh cccss 717% 79% 83% 86% 82% 83% 50% 50% 46% 46% 
Bee Be sccee 80% 82% 87 89% 83% 85% 51% 52 47% 47% 
May 23 ..... 80% 82% 88 90% 84% 86% 52% 523 48 48% 
May 36 ...:> 81% 83% 88 90% 84% 86% 52% 52% 47% 48% 
May 36 wccce 81% 83% 88% 90% 84% 87 51% 52 47% 417% 
RYE =) FLAXSEED————_. BARLEY 
Chicago Minneapolis ‘Minneapolis Duluth Minneapolis 
May July May July May July May July May July 
ee ae 68% 70% 64% 66% 256 256% 256 rr 59 61 
May 21 ..00> 57% 70 63% 64% 252 254% 252 tee 58 60 
May 22 ..... 69% 72% 64% 66% 254 254% 254 60% 62% 
BAY SB vcces 10% 73% 65% 68% 254 254% 254 60% 62% 
Bay BB .cacs 70% 73% 65% 67% 254 255 254 60% 62 
May 86 .vcce 70% 73% 65% 68 253% 253% 253% 60% 61 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


; Chicago ae ee ee City St. Louis wen 
Spring BTGM .cescccscsess $39.50@39.75 $36.50@. + Fo PP $....@40.50 
Hard winter bran ....... 39.50@39.75 ....@.... 34. iso 35. ‘25 37. 50@ Jf Bier 
Standard middlings* 39.00@39.75 36.50@.... 38.25 @ 38.50 --@ 39.50 
Flour middlingst ....... 39.00@40.00 36.50@.... 36. s0@ 37. 00 38.75 @ 39.00 - - @39.00 
ROG GOB ccs cvccscvccccse 39.50@40.00 37.00@. coe @eces - @40.00 - @38.00 

Bosto Goaeen 


Spring bran 








Baltimore Philadelphia 
a. - + @40.00 $45.00 @45.50 $44.75@ 45.75 se See 


Nashville 
z 
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tations, May 23: spring short patent family 
$6.85@7.10, standard patent $6.35@6. 60, first 
clear $5.35@5.50; hard winter short patent 
family $6. 35@ 6.60, standard patent $5.35q 
6.10, first clear $5.35@5.60, soft winter pat. 
ent family $5.85@6.10, standard patent 5,49 
@5.85, first clear $4.85. 


EASTERN STATES 
Buffalo: Sales continue light and disap. 


pointing. There was a break of 20c bbi on 
the patents and 10c on clears, which dig 
not help any. As always the case, in such 
drops, the buying trade held off in the 


hope that a new bottom would be reached 


Directions fair on bakery flours, but con. 
tinue light and draggy on family. Spring 
clears firm and continue to be in demand 


with a corresponding shortage of supplies 
Foreign trade light. 

Quotations, May 23: spring fancy patent 
$8@8.20 bbl, top bakery patent $6.35@6.45. 
standard patent $6.25@6.35, spring straights 
$6.15@6.25, spring first clear $5.70@5.80, soft 
winter short patent $6.70@6.80, pastry $5.45 
@ 5.55. 

New York: Situation unimproved; 
continue completely apathetic to new busi- 
ness, with little or no prospects of a 
change. Obviously trade overbought during 
earlier spurts and these purchases have not 
been assimilated. Currently even shipping 
instructions are difficult to get and the 
trade is discouraged over the situation. In 
a few offices clears reported to be attracting 
attention in single or occasional round lots, 


buyers 


but they were not offered freely and the 
generally weaker trend to prices was not 
conducive to a conclusion of any negotia- 
tions. Spread between immediate and de- 


ferred shipment quotations has narrowed, 
but in general there is almost tvo little 
business to give anything more than a nom- 


inal price. All flours weaker and, again, 
southwestern levels on standard grades 
practically in line with springs. Cake flours 
show no feature. 

Quotations, May 23: spring high glutens 
$6.20@6.65, standard patents $5.75@6.25, 
clears $5.60@6, Texas high glutens $5.854@ 
6.10, Kansas high glutens $5.85@6.10, 95's 


$5.80@6; soft winter straights, eastern $5.40 
@6.50, Pacific Coast $5.90@6.10. 


Boston: New business at a standstill, a 
the market’s only movement was sidewise 
Buyers convinced that prices will show lit- 
tle if any change in the coming months, 
consequently they see no reason for taking 
on new commitments just now, particularly 


when they are well covered. Hand-to- 
mouth policy of booking needs is expected 
to continue even when supplies run low. 


Commitments are of the routine type, 
only one sale of any size reported 
to a large user and was for 2,000 
southwestern patent. Also a few 
sales of miscellaneous types. 
ings hard to find. 
coming 

weeks. 

changed. 


with 
This 
bbls of 
scattered 
Family book- 
Shipping directions not 
in as satisfactorily as in )revious 
Mill quotations practically un- 
Quotations, May 23: spring high 
glutens $6.70@6.80, short patents $6.50@ 
6.60, standard patents $6.40@6.50, first clears 
$6.10@6.20; southwestern short patents $6.35 
@6.50, standard patents $6.20@6.30: Texas 
short patents $6.40@6.50, standard patents 
$6.25@6.35; soft winter patents $6.457@6.60, 
straights $6.15@6.30, clears $5.90@6. 
Baltimore: Quotations steady on ail 
grades; demand shows little change; re- 
ceipts, 16,673 bbls, a decrease of 4,317 bbls 
from last week. Quotations, May 23: spring 
first patent $6.60@6.85, standard $6.35 @6.55, 


hard winter short patent $6.25@6.45, 95% 
$6.05@6.30, soft winter short patent $6.5) 
@i7. 20, straight $5.10@5.45. 


Philadelphia: Market continues weak in 
sympathy with the downward movement in 
wheat and prices of most kinds showed 4 
further decline of 15@20c bbl. J emand 
slow and unsatisfactory, with jopbbeis and 


bakers pretty well stocked up for near 
wants and showing little disposition ‘ 
anticipate requirements. Inquiry confined 
mostly to small lots -for fill-in purposes. 
Quotations, May 23: spring wheat short 
patent $6.20@6.35 bbl, standard patent $6@ 
6.15, first spring clear $5.60@5.80, hard 
winter short patent $5.95@6.15, 95% $5.80 


@5.95, soft winter straights $5.@5.70. 
Pittsburgh: Demand lacking, booking con- 
fined to limited lots of spring wheat and 




















government. Regular trade bought very Hard winter bran ....... --@.... 45.50@46.00 ....@. ° @: @ hard winter flours. Prices 10c bbl lower. 
little. Total bookings were 58% of ca- Soft winter bran ........ .6.@40.50 ....@.... 44.75@45.75 ....@41.50 4106 41.66 Shipping directions slow. New business hard 
pacity, compared with 13% a week earlier Standard middlings* ..... oe @89.25 43.50@ 44.00 45.50@46.00 ....@42.25 -@ to find, consumers well supplied for some 
and : 56% a year ago. UO WENT cvccccce seve @38.00 41.50@42.00 46.50@47.00 42. 50@ 43. 00 42. 00 @ 42. 50 time. Buyers quite cautious and keeping 

enone are oe concerned about reducing Be WOE oa Sa cevc ves vases -@37.50 41.50@42.00 . @42.50 ee close watch on market. Improved demand 
volume of unfilled business on their books 7 f bak q vewhat 
than they are in adding to it. End of Spring bran Shorts Middlings pollen o'r hay te ote oelcet 
milling year is approaching, and unfilled Toronto ......- ++ $....@29.00 $....@30.00 $....@33.00 to meet increased overhead. Move afoot 
contracts are at least 40% larger than year {Winnipeg ........ ++ ++ @28.00 ++» @29.00 coer GDeeee to ask OPA for permission to make slight 
ago. Carrying charges, therefore, are big- *Brown shorts. tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. tTuesday prices, adjustment in prices upward. Spring wheat 
[ — 

Week-end flour quotations, per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-Ib cottons or 140-lb jutes. All quotations on basis of carload lots, Prompt delivery. 
Chicago ‘Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati tNashville 
Spring first patent .......... $5.70@ 6.10 $5.75@ 5.85 ere, erie $5.40@ 6.00 $6.35@ 6.45 $6.20@ 6.65 $6.60@ 6.85 $6.20@ 5 dD 6.6 >? 7 5 
3 8 ( @ 6.45 .20@ 6.65 .60@ 6. -20@ 6.35 $6.50@ 6.60 6.85 é .30@ 6.8 
Spring standard patent ...... 5.60@ 6.00 5.60@ 5:70 ....@.... 5.35@ 5.75 6.25@ 6.35 5.75@ 6.25 6.35@ 6.55 6.00@ 615 6.40@ 6.50 380 6.60 ‘ 08 2 6.30 
Spring first clear ............ 5.10@ 5.60 5.20@ 5.25 ee ae 5.10@ 5.55 5.70@ 5.80 5.60@ 6.00 ee ae 5.60@ 5.80 6.10@ 6.20 5.35@ 5.50 at 
Hard winter short patent ... 5.60@ 5.95 ....@.... 5.40@ 5.65 5.50@ 5.90 a ae 5.85@ 6.10 6.25@ 6.45 5.95@ 6.15 6.35@ 6.50 6.35@ 6.60 6.050 6.35 
Hard winter 95% patent 5.40@ 5.80 fo 5.25@ 5.45 5.30@ 5.65 -@ ae 5.80@ 6.00 6.05@ 6.30 5.80@ 5.95 6.20@ 6.30 5.85@ 6.10 5.75 @ 6.05 
Hard winter first clear ...... 4.60@ 4.90 aoe 3.90@ 4.10 4.20@ 4.60 ....( ne Y ee tees Te wie eee @....  5.35@ 5.60 . Oaks 
Soft winter short patent 5.40@ 5.70 oe ae Rane” ate 6.15@ 6.70 6.70@ 6.80 ES Sat 6.50@ 7.20 ee AD 6.45@ 6.60 5.85@ 6.10 6.45% 6.9 
Soft winter straight ......... 5.20@ 5.45 SO ic 6% ee ee 5.40@ 5.90 pss neh 5.40@ 6.10 *5.10@ 5.45 *5.00@ 5.70 6.15@ 6.30 5.60@ 5.85 6.10 6.40 
Soft winter first clear ....... 4460 4.60  ....@;... ok Seite 4.60@ 5.10 ....@. es eee fa? Ben gee Tee 5.90@ 6.00 ..@ 4.85 6.60.9 5 
Rye flour, white ...........-- 4.00@ 4.25 3.90@ 4.30 ....@.... ...-@ 465 ....@ 495 56.40@ 6.70 ....@ 6.00 ....@.. @... 440@ ane Ser 
Rive A00r, CORK sé cccces sa 3.30@ 3.70 3.06@ 3.60 ....@.... -@ 3.95 -@ 4.25 Gs <6 .@ 4.30 at * iad a hie .@ 3.65 i 
Seattle (98's) 8S. Francisco Standard patent— Seattle ‘gen Pranctece ‘Devente ¢*winni oe 

. : ‘ ‘ i nipe 
Family patent ...... $7.20@7.35 $8.20@8.40 DOMCtR. 0600. $7.15@ 7.25 $6.25@ 6.40 Spring top patent{..$....@5.25 $.. ..@5.30° Spring exports§ ....... “38s 80 win 
Soft winter straight.. 5.75@5.90 ....@.... Montana ...... 6.65@ 6.75 6.00@ 6.20 Spring second pat.{. @4.50 -@4.80 Ontario 90% patentstt ; -$5.45 
Pastry cabexd veces 5.75@5.90 5.30@5.50 Spring first clearf... ....@3.40 ...-@.... , } 


*Includes near-by straights. 
iTuesday prices. 


tNashville prices basis f.0.b. Ohio 


River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In cottons, Fort William basis. §98-lb jutes. ttSecond-hand jutes. §140-Ib juts 
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sales light, hard winters not much better. 
family flour demand fair, soft winter sales 


moderate. Clears in good demand. Quo- 
tations, May 23: spring short patent $6.30 
@ 6.80, standard patent $6.15@6.40, hard 


winter short patent $6@6.20, standard pat- 
ent $5.99@6.05, low protein hard winter 
standard patent $5.70@ 5.90, spring clears 
$5.90@6.15, soft winters $4.70@4.90, bulk. 


THE SOUTH 


New Orleans: Very quiet. Sales mostly 
for quick delivery; no interest at all in 
future contracts, in face of declining mar- 
ket. Southwestern hard wheat flours par- 
ticpated in most of business in quick deliv- 
eries; northern spring wheat and midwest- 
em sharing some. Prices 10@1ic bbl lower. 
Deliveries good, but shipping directions 
jagged on old bookings. Bread and cake 
production good, particularly former. Cake 
bakers cautious, with only about two months 
supply of sugar and no knowledge of when 
they will be able to obtain more. 

Quotations, May 23: hard spring wheat 


family patent $6.70@7, first patent $6.50 
@6.70, standard patent $6.20@6.40, fancy 
clear $5.90@6.15, first clear $5.65@ 5.85, 


second clear $5.05@5.45; hard winter wheat 
family patent $5.75@6, bakers short patent 
$5.50@5.75, 95% $5.30@5.50, first clear $4.30 
@4.90, second clear $3.90@4.20; soft wheat 
short patent $6.15@6.75, straight $5.40@ 
5.75, first clear $4.50 @4.85. 

Atlanta: New business continues to trail 
along in rear ranks. Buyers unable to find 
much inspiration for purchasing, either from 


market, tax prospects or growing federal 
controls. No interest in soft wheat 95%, 
dears, low protein hard wheat or short 


patent soft wheat from blending trade, as 


their bookings seem plentiful in view of 
curtailed outgo from plants. Shipping di- 
rections from blenders slow to only fair. 


gales of family flour just about at stand- 
still, the ‘15-mile limit” holding attention 
of wholesalers. New orders just about nil 
and buyers afraid of market. Deliveries 
very slow. With other matters on their 
minds, bakers content with contracts which 
are generally ample and from which they 
were drawing in an only fair manner. 

Prices declined 10@20c. 

Quotations, May 23: spring wheat bakers 
short patent $6.50@6.90, standard patent 
$6.40@6.65, straight $6.30@6.55, first bakery 
clear $5.90@6.15; hard wheat family short 
patent $7.05@7.10, fancy patent $6.65@6.70, 
standard patent $6.65@6.70, special or low 
grade $6.25@6.30, bakery short patent $5.90 
@6.20, standard patent $5.80@6.10, straight 


$5.70@6, first bakery clear $5.55; hard 
wheat low protein 95% $5.25@5.40, bulk; 
first clear $4.65, bulk, $4.95 used jutes; 


second clear $4.40@4.50, bulk; soft wheat 
family short patent $6.95@7.15, fancy pat- 
ent $6.55@6.75, standard patent $6.55@6.75, 
special or low grade $6.10@6.30; soft wheat 
short patent, bulk basis, $5.50@5.70; soft 
wheat 95% $5.25@5.45, bulk; straight $5.15 
@5.35, bulk; fancy cut-off $4.75@4.95, bulk; 


first clear $4.50@4.65, bulk; second clear 
$4.25@4.40, bulk; self-rising family flour 
quoted 25c higher. 

Nashville: Buyers indifferent; few new 


sales made, these being limited to only an 


occasional lot or so for quick shipment, 
with very little, if any, interest being 
shown in bookings for deferred shipment. 


Merchants, jobbers and retailers say busi- 
hess is slow. The truck situation is a prob- 
lem that is bothering the millers, blenders, 
jobbers, retailers and bakers, and this is 
the main topic of conversation at present. 

Some of the larger bakers have bought a 
few lots of spring wheat and soft wheat 
four on which they were running low, and 
inasmuch as they are covered for some 90 
days on other grades, show no interest in 
bookings for deferred shipment. Their sales 
have continued very good and are showing 
an improvement. They are not having any 


difficulty selling their products, the main 
difficulty is securing sugar for cakes and 
= and then delivery. Shipping directions 
air, 

Quotations, May 23: soft winter wheat 
short patent $6.45@6.95, standard patent 


$6.10@6.40, fancy patent $5.80@6.10, clears 
$5.50@5.80; hard winter wheat short patent 
$6.05@6.35, standard patent $5.75@6.05, 
spring wheat short patent $6.30@6.85, stand- 
ard patent $6.05@6.30. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle: Domestic business shows some 
improvement; while not heavy on any one 
day, total business booked has been sub- 
stantial. Mills have been able to step up 
their grindings considerably, due to better 
shipping instructions on government pur- 
chases under lend-lease. Quotations, f.o.b. 
Seattle or Tacoma, May 23: family patent 
$7.20@7.35, bluestem $6.90@7.10, straight 
soft white $5.75@5.90, pastry $5.75@5.90, 
Dakota $7.15@7.25, Montana $6.65@6.75. 

Portland: yovernment passed out some 
business during week, but amounts not 
large. Mills offered ,very little flour on 
government proposal of week ago, specifi- 
cations being too technical to interest most 
millers. Fair amount of whole wheat flour 
taken, but other types not offered. 

Commodity Credit Corp. allocated some 
200,000 bbls to mills of Pacific Northwest, 
but not yet known how many mills will pick 
up their allocation. CCC to furnish wheat, 
take flour and millfeed and pay conversion 
charges. Other details not entirely satis- 
factory to mills. Domestic business light 
on declining wheat markets, and with this 
weakness shown, buying continued of hand- 
to-mouth character, 

Quotations, May 23: soft wheat straights, 
f.o.b. Nashville: 98’s $5.60@5.75, f.o.b. mill; 
all Montana $6.25@6.35; bluestem bakers, 
unbleached $6.15@6.25; bluestem bakers $6 
@6.10, Big Bend bluestem $6@6.10, cake 
$7.50@7.70, pastry $5.15@5.35, pie $5.15@ 
5.35, fancy hard wheat clears $5.50@5.60; 
whole wheat, 100% $5.60@5.70, graham 
$5.15@5.25, cracked wheat $5.25@5.35. 


San Francisco: Business continues dull, 
with prices unchanged. Quotations, May 
23: eastern family patents $8.40@8.60, Cali- 
fornia family patents $8.20@8.40, Oregon- 
Washington bluestem blends $6@6.20, north- 
ern hard wheat patents $6@6.20, pastry 
$5.30@5.50; Dakota standard patents $6.25 
@6.40, Idaho hard wheat patents $5.80@6, 
Montana spring wheat patents $6.20@6.40, 
Montana standard patents $6@6.20, Califor- 
nia bluestem patents $5.60@5.80, California 
pastry $5.20@5.40. 


CANADIAN MARKETS 








Toronto-Montreal: Spring wheat flour 
business quiet. Buyers fully supplied. Most 
of them taking on more than usual lately 
because of anticipated difficulties in making 
regular deliveries of small quantities under 
recent wagtime regulations conserving sup- 
plies of gasoline and rubber. Price situa- 
tion does not improve and sales being made 
at figures that appear not to cover cost to 
say nothing of profits. Lists unchanged. 
Quotations, May 23: top patents $5.25 bbl, 
seconds $4.50, bakers $4.30, in 98's, jute, 
car lots, net cash, track, Toronto-Montreal 
territory. 

Export trade in spring wheat flour slow. 
No new orders from British Ministry of 
Food and only small amount of business 
from any other source. However, big mills 
have substantial orders on their books 
and most of small ones are also operating 
fairly regularly. Getting cargo space for 
flour problem at moment, as ‘shipping, 
particularly to West Indies, curtailed by 
diversion of boats and other wartime prob- 
lems. However, millers optimistic as to 
future of their business in those and other 
markets. Asking prices unchanged. Quo- 
tations, May 23: vitaminized flour for ship- 
ment to the United Kingdom 28s 6d per 280 
lbs, jute, f.o.b. seaboard, Montreal; 28s 9d 
@29s United States ports. 

Demand for winter wheat flour improved. 
Supplies inadequate for requirements. Mills 
cannot find enough wheat to fill orders. 
Car lots simply not to be had. No export 
business possible. Flour prices firm at 
about equivalent of previous week. Quo- 
tations, May 23: pure Ontario winters $5.45 


bbl, in second-hand jutes, Montreal; $5.15 
bbl, bulk, Halifax, for export. 
Winnipeg: Domestic flour trade about 


average, but over-sea buyers remain out of 
market. Mills busy on some old orders. 
Stocks moving freely. Millers in cash 
wheat market last week and took small 
lots of Nos. 3 and 4 northern. Trade in 
other wheat grades apparently indifferent. 
Quotations, May 23: top patent springs for 
delivery between Fort William and the 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 
Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted), of date May 16, and corresponding date of a 
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British Columbia boundary, $5.30, cottons; 
seconds, $4.80; second patents to bakers, 
$4.60. 


Vancouver: No new export inquiries for 
flour could be traced through western Ca- 
nadian dealers’ channels here. In fact no 
sales of any size have been confirmed here 
for more than a month, and general feel- 
ing among trade is that if anything is 
being worked for shipment from this coast, 
it is being done very secretly. 

Domestic hard wheat flour sales continue 
along fairly active lines. The influx of large 
numbers of men and troops to this coast as 
a result of the Japanese situation has cre- 
ated considerable orders for some of the 
mills and, in addition, increased population 
in this and other coast cities is being 
reflected in larger flour sales. 

First patents still market leaders and of- 
fered on cash car basis at $5.40-for cotton 
98's. Bakers patents $5 on same basis 
with vitamin B flour quoted at $4.90. 

Ontario pastry flour becoming increasingly 
difficult to secure on coast and several mill 
offices here report cars on order for several 
months. Prices steady at $7.60 on cash 
basis to trade and prices indicated for new 
supplies around $7.35 landed here. In 
meantime there is certain amount of mixed 
and cheaply blended pastries available rang- 
ing from 40 to 60c bbl below Ontario grinds. 
No American flour has been brought in 
since last fall and supplies are now prac- 
tically nil. 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





Quotations Tuesday, May 26 
Minneapolis: Still difficult to say exactly 
what market is. Buyers not as aggressive 
as they were, and those with feed to sell 


have more difficulty placing it. If for- 
mer years are any criterion, bran should 
soon be at discount under midds., but at 


present going market on both grades seems 
around $36.50 here, or $38.50 Chicago. In 
other words, this market is still about 50c 


over Chicago, freight considered. Red dog 
traded May 25 at $39, Chicago, or $37 
here, and sales of midds. to East were 


heard of at spread of about $1 ton in 
prices, probably reflecting difference in ceil- 
ings of sellers. 


Kansas City: Lack of buying interest and 


continued offerings from millers, together 
with improvement of flour mill running 
time, caused the trade to lower millfeed 


ideas; bran $34.75@35.25, gray shorts $36.50 
@37. 

Oklahoma City: Fair demand on all 
classes; prices unchanged; bran $1.90@1.95 
per bag of 100 Ibs, mill run $1.92%@1.97%, 
shorts $1.95@2. 

Omaha: Conditions improved a little; 
demand good; supply picking up; pure bran 
$36.50, brown shorts $36.50, gray shorts 
$36.90, flour midds, $37, red dog $39.50. 

Wichita: Good; supplies taken as milled, 
prices declining with wheat; bran $35.50 
@ 36, shorts $37.25@37.50. 


Hutchinson: Fairly active; trend weaker; 
supply inadequate; bran $35.75, mill run 
$36.65, gray shorts $37.50 (Kansas City 
basis). 

Salina: Demand for bran only fair, but 
good for shorts; trend lower; supply ade- 
quate; basis Kansas City: std. bran $35@ 
35.50, gray shorts $36.75@37.25. 

Fort Worth: Fair; trend steady; supply 
moderate; wheat bran $39@40, gray shorts 
$42@42.40, white shorts $44@45, car lots, 
del. Texas com. pts. or Galveston domestic 
rate. 


Chicago: Fair; trend steady; supply rela- 
tively scarce; spring and hard winter bran 
$39.50@39.75, std. midds. $39@39.75, flour 
midds. $39@40, red dog $39.50@40. 

St. Louis: Bran $37.50@37.75, pure bran 
$37.75@38, gray shorts $38.75@39, brown 
shorts $38.25@38.50, red dog $40. 


Toledo: Steady at ceiling levels; no trick 
to sell; largest producer sold up on std. 
midds. Soft winter wheat bran $40@42, 
mixed feed $40.50@41, flour midds. $39.20 
@ 39.50, std. $37.50@38.50. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair, with trend a 
little higher; supplies continued limited; 


bran $41.50, red dgg not offered, gray shorts 
$42.50@43, brown $42.25. 

Buffalo: The market was much confused 
as sO many operators had different ceiling 
prices; however, it is believed this will 
be cleared up in week or so; in the mean- 
time demand still absorbed all offerings at 
ceiling prices; trend firm; supply light; 
bran $40.50, std. midds, $39.50, flour midds. 
$39, second clear $40, red dog $38, heavy 
mixed feeds $39. 


New York: Very slow; trend steady; 
supply light; bran $45.20, std. midds. $45.20, 
flour midds. $42, red dog $42. 

Boston: Some buying reported, but lim- 
ited to near-by needs. Market steady, but 
varying ceiling prices of jobbers have cre- 
ated a confused situation. Bran offered at 


39 
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Advertisements in this department are 
5c per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.)  Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 24%c per word, 50c mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order, 
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HELP WANTED 
v 








BROKERS WANTED 


Progressive Kansas mill has interesting 
openings for several active brokers in 
various territories for both family and 
bakery flour. Full commission, excel- 
lent office support, old established 
mill. Write 5590, Northwestern Miller, 
614 Board of Trade, Kansas City, Mo. 














SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 


EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN WITH 
following bakers and jobbers in middle 
Atlantic and southeastern states desires 
position with reliable flour mill; not sub- 
ject to draft. A-1 references. Address 
5604, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 
| een v 


CLOSE OUT—FLOUR DRESSERS, PURI- 
fier, packers, scourer, rolling screens, bran 
duster, dust collectors, conveyors, etc. 
Balance of machinery out of 200-bbl mill. 
Ask for list and prices. J. A, Cadwalla- 
der, Yardley, Pa, 











ONE—ALLIS EXPERIMENTAL MILL, 
guaranteed to be as good as new, with 
S. Howe scourer and shoe. Eight stands 
of 9x36 Wolf rolls with cast-iron housing- 
shell-bearing, roller feeders, B drive, rolls 
all caliper 8% or better. One 8-bbl Peer- 
less batch mixer with scale and two gal- 
vanized garners. One Wolf 10-bbl mixer 
with swing scale and hopper. One ball- 
bearing 440 8S. Howe milling separator. 
One Forster bran finisher for 500-bbl mill. 


Four 4x22 Nordyke sifters with latest 
drive. One Exact Weight 50-lb Smith 
scale. One Exact Weight 1 to 12-lb Smith 
scale. One 9x24-inch shell bearing A 


drive Allis roll. 
late. ry W. 


One 6x12 N & M sifter, 
Mann, box 67, East St. 
Louis, Ill. 


MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; two 
flour blenders. Address 4970, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 








the same levels from Buffalo and the 
West. The former lower on midds., but had 
few supplies of near-by available. Scat- 
tered cars of bran and shorts offered by 
Canadian sellers; std. bran $44.75@45.75, 
std. midds, $45.50@46, flour midds. $46.50@ 
47, mixed feed $43.50, red dog $42.50. 

Baltimore: Fair; trend about steady; sup- 
ply light; std. bran $40, pure soft winter 
bran $40.50, std. midds. $39.25, flour midds. 
$38, red dog $37.50. 


Philadelphia: Limited; trend about 
steady; supply moderate; bran, std. $45@ 
45.50, pure spring $45.50@46, hard winter 


$45.50@46, soft winter nominal; midds., std. 
$43.50@44, flour $41.50@42; red dog, $41.50 
@ 42, 

Pittsburgh: Improved; trend steady; sup- 
ply adequate; spring bran $44, red dog $42. 

Atlanta: Fair for immediate; trend un- 
steady; supply ample; bran $44.50@46, gray 
shorts $45@47, std. midds. $46@46.95, rye 
midds. $38.90@39.25, red dog $47.95@50. 


Nashville: Demand slow due to continued 





P. B. Hawk, Ph. D., Pres. 
B. L. Oser, Ph. D., Dir. 
D. Melnick, Ph. D., Ch. Chem. 





FOOD RESEARCH LABORATORIES, Inc. 


Consultation and Research on 


VITAMINS 


Assays of Enriched Fiour, Bread, etc. 


48-14 Thirty-third Street 
LONG ISLAND CITY, WN. Y. 


Biological, Chemical, 
Fluorometric and 
Microbiological Methods 
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INSURE WITH 


THE “MILL MUTUALS” 


They Have Devoted Years ef Study 
to Your Insurance Problems 

Michigan Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Co....... Lansing, Michigan 
Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Assn. of Illinois... . Alton, Illinois 
Mill Owners’ Mutual Fire Insurance Company.....Des Moines, Iowa 
Grain Dealers’ National Mutual Fire Insurance Co.. Indianapolis, Ind. 
Millers’ National Insurance Company............. Chicago, Illinois 
Pennsylvania Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Co... Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Company........ Harrisburg, Pa. 
Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Company of Texas. Fort Worth, Texas 
Western Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Company. Kansas City, Mo. 
National Retailers’ Mutual Insurance Company.... Chicago, Illinois 


FOR FIRE PREVENTION ENGINEERING SERVICE ON 
MILLS AND ELEVATORS 


Address the 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 


400 West Madison Street 
Chicago, Illinois 











Goodhue Mill Co. 


Short Patent 


SIMPLEX—Bakers’ Patent 


MINNEAPOLIS 








Standard Patent 


PARAGON—Fancy First Clear 





A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 


— and — 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
300 Bbis Capacity 


The Rodney Milling Co. 


5,000 Bbis Capacity 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 
Seen, Allied Milling Corporation, 
1209 Statler Bldg. 


high prices. Feeders using substitutes and 
dealers reporting government ground wheat 
selling excellently; supply of bran and 
shorts limited due to light running time 
of mills; however, more than sufficient for 
demand; bran $41@41.50, gray shorts $42 
@42.50 per ton, f.o.b. Nashville. 

Seattle: Fair; trend stronger; supply am- 
ple; $32@32.50 

Portland: std. mill run $32.50, bran 
$33.50, shorts $34.50, midds. $37. 

Ogden: Demand very good, exceeding 
supply. Future bookings excellent, mills 
booked through June, July and part of 
August. Mills continue operating to ca- 
pacity five days week. To Utah and Idaho 
dealers: red bran and mill run $33.50, blend- 
ed $33.50, white $34, midds. $40, carload 
lots, f.o.b. Ogden. Denver prices: red 
bran and mill run $38.50, blended $38.50 
white $39, midds. $45 per ton. California 
prices: red bran and mill run $40.50, blend- 
ed $40.50, white $41, midds. $47, car lots, 
f.o.b. Los Angeles. Millfeed prices for San 
Francisco shipments 50c under Los Angeles. 

San Francisco: Market firm, with prices 
tending toward maximum ceilings available 
to some sellers, but too unsettled to permit 
much business; offerings light and demand 
slow; Kansas bran, $46@46.50; Utah-Idaho: 
red mill run $37.50@38, blended $37.50@38, 
white $38@38.50 Oregon-Washington: red 


mill run $37@37.50, std. $37.50@3 white 
$38@38.50, white bran $38.50@39, midds. 


$39.50@40, shorts $39@39.50; Montana: bran 
and mill run $41@41.50; California: blended 
mill run $37.50@38, white $38@38.50. 


Los Angeles: Fair; trend steady; supply 
fair; Kansas bran $46.50, local midds. $42, 
local mill run $38. 


Toronto-Montreal: Trend steady; demand 
for bran and shorts falling off as pasture 
plentiful; midds. inadequate; small amount 
of millfeed allowed to go for. export is 
bringing about $13 ton over Canadian prices. 
Mills, not in position to export, selling their 
permits at $10@11 ton. For domestic val- 
ues deduct freight subsidy of $4.50 ton 
from following prices: bran $29, shorts 
$30, midds. $33 ton, net cash, bags in- 
cluded, mixed or straight cars, track, Mont- 
real freights, 

Winnipeg: Eastern demand good; sup- 
plies moving freely from western mills and 
no accumulation. Western domestic demand 
very poor. Bran $28, shorts $29, Man. and 
Sask; Alta. bran $25.50, shorts $26.50. 


Vancouver: Prices remain steady, with 
little indication that quotations will be al- 
lowed to fall below ceiling levels set by 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board. Cana- 
dian ceiling is below that set for United 
States. Domestic demand is fair considering 
season and stocks are ample for cur. - :t 
needs. Quotations on a cash basis: bran 
$29.80, shorts $30.80, and midds. $33.80. 

















“SILK FLOSS” 
“SANTA FE TRAIL” 


Great Flours from the 
Nation’s Greatest 
Wheat State 


The KANSAS MILLING CO. 


4, 500 bbis Capacity 


3,000,000 bus Storage WICHITA, KANSAS 









ITs 


BIN 


AGED 


a 


Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 





*“*“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
- “AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high pee 
wheat district of central western Kan 

sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 











BUY and SELL through WANT ADS ‘the Noviti!cisin Miner 











RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis: Government bought good- 
sized lots last week, some mills getting all 
they could afford to take. General trade, 
however, conspicuous by absence, neither 
bakers nor distributors showing much inter- 
est. Buyers evidently look for lower levels 
by time new crop is harvested, and, con- 
sequently, stretching out holdings as much 
as possible. Pure white rye flour still held 
at $3.90@4.30 bbl, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis, pure medium $3.65@4.10, pure 
dark $3.05@ 3.60. 


Cincinnati: Stronger in trend, with the 
demand very dull; supplies adequate on all 
grades; white $4.40@4.65, medium $4.15@ 
4.40, dark $3.65. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $5.45@5.55, me- 
dium dark rye $5.55@5.65, Wisconsin pure 
straight $6.15@6.30, Wisconsin white pat- 
ent $6.40@6.50. 

Chicago: Scattered small sales only re- 
ported; white patent $4@4.25, medium $3.80 
@4, dark $3.30@3.70. 


Pittsburgh: Demand moderate; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; pure white rye flour 
$5@5.30, medium $4.80@5, dark $4@4.25 

Baltimore: Quotations on rye flour and 
No, 2 rye steady; demand little changed; 
rye flour, dark to white $4.30@5 bbl; No. 
2 rye, 90@95c bu; rye stock in local ele- 
vators decreased 2,512 bus during the week 
to a total of 91,276 bus. 

New York: No activity reported. Re- 
cent purchases for Russia have left many 
mills independent in their prices, but even 
at cheaper levels the local trade was not 
attracted. Pure white patents, $5.40@5.70. 

Philadelphia: Market continues weak and 
lower under more liberal offerings and an 
indifferent demand; white patent, $4.40@ 
4.55. 

St. Louis: Prices declined 10c. Sales and 
shipping instructions fairly good; pure white 
flour $4.65 bbl, medium $4.45, dark $3.95, 
rye meal $4.25. 

Buffalo: Demand light; trend steady; 
supply ample; white $4.95, medium $4.75, 
dark $4.25. 


SEMOLINA MARKETS 








Minneapolis: Durum millers unanimous in 
saying seldom if ever before have they seen 
prices as demoralized as at present. Maca- 


roni trade looking only for bargains; will . 


not buy unless prices look attractive. A 
few scattering sales made. Trade has still 
good-sized volume of business on mill books 
and is extremely slow about furnishing di- 
rections. Quotations unchanged; fancy No. 
1 semolina $5.90@6 bbl, bulk, f.o.b. Min- 
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neapolis, standard No. 1 $5.60@5.70 granu. 
lar $5.50@5.60, and durum patent $4,994 
5.05. 

In the week ended May 23, eight Minn 
apolis and interior mills made 61,008 ppjs 
durum products, against 61,410, made jy 
nine mills, in the previous week. 

Chicago: No change in conditions, with 
business very quiet; No. 1 semolina $%,1y 
, Standard No. 1 $5.90@6. 

St. Louis: Prices declined 15c¢:; sales and 
shipping instructions fairly good; first grad 
semolina $6.90, granular $6.45, No. 3 $6.95 
fancy patent $6.90, bulk. 

Philadelphia: Trade slow; undertone eas, 
with offerings ample for requirements: No 
1 fancy, bulk, $6.70@6.90; No. 1 
$6.40@ 6.60. 

Buffalo: With a definite trend lacking jp 
durums, there was no buying interest; gales 
were very light and for small volume: 
shipping directions also slow, due to re. 
stricted plant operations; trend slow; sup- 
ply ample; on bulk basis, lake aud _ rail 
f.o.b. Buffalo: No. 1 $6.70, durum fancy pat- 
ent $6.70, macaroni flour $5.90, first 
$4.90, second clear $4.20, 
$6.30. 





regular, 


Clear 
durum = ecranular 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Trade in roiled oats 


quiet. Business having usual seas:nal de- 
cline. Prices steady. Quotations, May 23 
rolled oats $3.25 per bag of 80 II mixed 
ears, Toronto or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Demand very modera!>, sales 
small; no export business suggest:«i; sup- 
plies light and prices firm. Qu tations, 
May 23: rolled oats, in 80-Ib saci.s, $3.25 


in the three prairie provinces; oat:neal, in 
98-lb sacks, 20% over rolled oats. 
Minneapolis: Rolled oats were «qj ioted on 
May 25 at $3.50 per 90 Ibs, bulk: 20-02 
packages, $2.20 case; 48-o0z packas: $2.35 





Flour and Grain Receipts and Shipments 

Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending May 23, as compiled by the 
Daily Trade Bulletint, flour given in barrels, 
grain in bushels (000’s omitted thro:chout) 












































RECEIPTS 
Flour Wheat Corn (ats Rye 

Chicago ...... 200 126 1,365 2 16 
DUIMER cccccce oo Deaee 407 : 3 
Indianapolis ie 32 313 118 20 
Kansas City .. ee 731 132 - 
Milwaukee ... 14 30 } 17 
Minneapolis > eee 78 «175 
CHD. 204s 00% -_ 154 i = 
SE . alele-oaare 39 82 s 15 
Sioux City ... ae 219 12 3 
St. Joseph ... oe 88 10s - 
St. Towle wives 122 226 381 2 6 
WENGE cccces ae 132 

BOCOe sccces 375 4,854 4,896 1,199 255 

Seaboard— 
Galveston .... “0 29 2 
New York .... 69 454 106 6 
Philadelphia .. 22 2 . 

EE s'0.:66% 91 *485 108 if ee 

Grand totals. 466 5,389 5,004 1,505 255 
Last week ... 488 4,496 6,619 1,573 544 
Last year .... 707 11,395 6,419 1 6 735 

*454,000 bus bonded. 

SHIPMENTS 

Primary points— 
Chicago ...... 72 797 o 187 
EPR saceves 282 1 
Indianapolis .. os 281 1§ : 
Kansas City... 121 470 is . 
Milwaukee ... 10 os 298 i9 4 
Minneapolis .. 87 713° «141 3 180 
CORE - wevces ° 123 493 “ 
POOPIE. oc ccecis 37 102 354 14 
Sioux City ... ae 185 178 1 
St. Joseph ... 2 45 84 2 
St. Louis ..... 105 111 266 7 
WROMERE os cece we 228 = . 

>. ee 432 3,521 3,474 1 t ‘ 

Seaboard— 
Philadelphia . oe 7 2 

Oe “a005.0% <% 7 2 

Grand totals. 432 3,528 1,254 334 
Last week ... 403 3,746 3,970 1,2 410 
Last year .... 501 4,501 Td 308 

*222,000 bus bonded. tSome _ a/!owance 


should be made for duplication. 


United States Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in stvre and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week endiis May 
23, 1942, and May 24, 1941, as reported te 
the United States Bureau of Agri ultural 
Economics, in bushels (000’s omitte: 
Canalian 
-American— — in })ond— 
May 23 May 24 May 2° May 24 


1942 1941 1942 = 1941 
Wheat ...... 222,697 138,482 15,832 33,750 
RE 65,999 62,242 Pas oe 
NE ge cae 4,008 4,624 2 356 
ee 17,318 5,312 1,341 3,09 
Barley ...... 4,933 4,667 37 10 
Flaxseed .... 1,752 2,711 - “ 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at principal primary points for the week 
ending May 23, in thousand bushel:, with 

comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 


1942 1941 1942 1941 1912 194 


Minneapolis .. 140 189 14 
Duluth ...... 21 «#650 «(160 


May 
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“She 


(()NSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS ((() 


IN THE 
HEART 


CABLE ADDRESS "‘CONFLOMILS"™ re) ' LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONES 
221, 223, 224, 225 


USE ALL CODES 


KANSAS BEST 
FLOUR WICHITA 


KANSAS 


GIBRALTAR 
KANSAS FLOUR 

















Cfor more than 4o Years Millers of Quality Flours 


W 








INGOLD WINONA 


FLOUR FLOUR 


These Brands Are Absolutely Dependable. | Why Take Chances with Cheap Flours? 


BAY STATE MILLING CoO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA. 


DAILY CAPACITY FIVE THOUSAND BARRELS 














Over a Century of Milling Progress 
Since 1821 


ACME-EVANS 
COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





Cable Address: “ACME,” Indianapolis 











Minnesota Girt Four... . . . long on quality! 


Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 


5 . p {ms Nhe ' CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
and Iron General Offices: Minneapolis Millis: St. Paul 








WI SCONSIN RYE FLOUR Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 
Of Uniform and Highest Quality Made From Wisconsin Grown Rye The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 








e : of LIVERPOOL 
White Heather Blue Ribbon Rye Meal ©. @, Dini Antti. 5.00 000cceecscseccaseesess $4,904,187 
Milled by exclusive rye millers to satisfy the demands Capital Deposited in U. S...........cccccccccess 500,000 
of the most critical bakers Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 2,930,199 
CHUBB & SON 
GLOBE MILLING Co. ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS < Urited States Manages | 
WATERTOWN, WIS. Policies of this Cempeny are Edy _ ‘Chica; 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” Ree Sy a ee Tite es - “Tse 





























. EVANS MILLING CO. Ne WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 66 Cremo’’: theeream Crookston Milling Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S. A. : 


pacity, 16,000 Bushel of hard wheat. CROOKSTON, MINN. 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 


BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 








THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 

















Baer pen 








Robin ‘- Hood |f SPILLERS LIMITED) 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 


: From the Wheatfields 
ee oF Canada to the Bakeshops 














AND 
prspalge atin __ PROVENDER Si BALANCED 
FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 
4 e 
Head Office: Cables: 

40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 
Canadian Hard Spring The ALBERTA PACIFIC GRAIN 

Wheat 450 Elev ators in Manitoba, COMPANY LIMITED 
Bas tehe ewan and Alberta, 872 Country Elevators 

High To at United Grain Growers, Ltd. Terminal Elevator Capacity, 6,800,000 Bu 

Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba Grain Exchange, Winnipeg 














CANADIAN-BEMIS BAG COMPANY, LIMITED 


winwnetietEGee#@ VT AaNCOUV ER 
Successors to 
THE CANADIAN BAG CO. LIMITED OF WINNIPEG & VANCOUVER 
and 
BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY, WINNIPEG 


Manatactamses and Importers 


Robin Hood Flour Mills 


Limited 
Millers of Western Canadian Spring Wheat COTTON 
Flours - Rolled Oats - Oatmeal of AGS 


Mills and Western Offices: Moose Jaw, Calgary, Saskatoon 




















Offices: Montreal, Toronto, Moncton ¢ Orventat! xport Sale ncouver BURLAPS AND TWINES 
Robi d."’ Monts Cod Riverside 3 C Se { xP Paper Bags for Sugar, Cereals, etc., manufactured at Vancouver plant 


— 
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PURITY 


GREAT WEST 


1g 


THREE STARS 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9,500 BBLS DAILY 








ws 


TORONTO, CANADA 


SELECTED HAR! 
WHEAT 





STERLING 
CANADA CREAM 


+ BATTLE + MAITLAND + HURON 


All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 
ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


ta 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED 





a] 

















an || 


| 








Head 

Office— 
Toronto, 
Ontario 














TORONTO, ONTARIO 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 


i ec ite 





Cable 

Address— 
“‘Mapleshaw,” 
Toronto, 
Canada 


PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


HMaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
NEW YORK 


MILLS AT 
MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA 





TORONTO VANCOUVER 


PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 











D. A. CAMPBELL, President 





The St. 





T. WILLIAMSON, Vice President and Managing Director 


Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL = CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 


“Regal 33 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


3,000 barrels per day 
Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF Yo —*f 

chi 

P 4 - jure 4 cn 
BAGS ati B A G S COTTON BAGS | | |: 
 coTToN IN CANADA Y corron : 
: ‘ Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited . : . 
Z — Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC _ “a 














GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


“SILVERKING” 


Cable Address: ‘‘Woumacs” 








LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 








Since 1857 


Grain Merchants Shippers and Exporters 





WINNIPEG - CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
“JAMESRICH” 


=~ 


Cable Address: 








James Hichardsan 5 Sus | 





> 








QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS’ 
Montreal 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Portage la Prairie, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta Medicine Hat 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL Offi WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
ices: ; 
TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 


MAIN TAINED 





SINCE 1887 





CABLE CODES 
USED 











7 
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CANADIAN MILLERS CUT 
DOWN TRUCK DELIVERIES 


Toronto, Ont.—Canadian millers are 


1942 HE May 27, 1942 
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CANADA LOWERS BREAD 
INTAKE OF ARMED FORCES 





| mms | 


NY 


Toronto, Ont.—A change in the diet 
of the Canadian army and the Royal 
Canadian Air Force in active service in 
Canada whereby their daily intake of 
vitamins will be increased has been an- 
nounced by the Department of National 
Defense at Ottawa. 

The fresh milk ration will be increased 
from 10 oz per man to 15. 
juice and fresh oranges will be added 
to the list. On the other hand, there will 
he less meat, bread and potatoes, these 
being cut down to 12 oz of each as com- 
pared with a former 14. Sugar, too, 
will be reduced from 3 oz a day to 2 oz. 
Ham has been added as an exchange 
ration for beef. 

This new diet applies only to men on 
active service in the Dominion. 
oversea have a different ration depend- 
ing on local circumstances and the type 
of food available. In the war of 1914-18 
the army had larger allowances of meat, 
bread and potatoes, but considerably less 
variety in their food than is now to be 
the case. 


Grapefruit 


Troops 





——BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JOINS BRITISH AIR COMMISSION 
Wixnivec, Man.—Secretary to the 
chief chemist of the Board of Grain 
Commissioners’ grain research labora- 
tory for more than 18 years, Lottie 
Rosenblat has resigned her position to 
join the British Air Commission in the 
United States. Miss Rosenblat will 
shortly leave for Washington, D. C., for 
special training and will later be ap- 
pointed to the R.A.F. delegation sta- 
tioned at Dayton, Ohio. Miss Rosenblat 
has served as secretary to the following 
chief chemists of the research laboratory: 
the late Dr. F. J. Birchard; Dr. W. F. 
Geddes, now professor of agricultural 
biochemistry, University of Minnesota, 
and the present chief, Dr. J. A. Ander- 
son. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





CINCINNATI BAKERS MEET 

Cixcinnati, On10.—At the meeting of 
the Greater Cincinnati Retail Bakers 
Service May 7 it was announced that 
March price regulations on rolls and 
bread must prevail in all retail stores. 
William Rodenbeck addressed the mem- 
bers. Ed Kircher, secretary of the club, 
read a communication from Frank Junge- 
waelter, secretary of the Associated Re- 
tail Bakers of America, to the effect 
that prices on bread and rolls made of 
bread dough must be displayed on 
placards in retail stores. 





Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


“‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 

F.C, THOMPSON CO., LTD. 

Canadian Agents 

Royal Bank Bidg., Toronto, Canada 
APPLETON & COX, INC., 

American 


Agents 
111 John Street, New York 


te 











no less concerned over the trucking prob- 
lem than those elsewhere on this con- 
tinent. Gas and tires are the two fac- 
tors which cause the most worry. 

Some have cut down their trucking to 
a minimum and are not at all willing to 
make deliveries where the customer is 
poor pay or lives in some out-of-the-way 
place. Location and good credit are 
the deciding factors as to whether or not 
deliveries will be made. Millers are not 
nearly as ready to book and take a 
chance as in the past. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CORN GROWING EXPERIMENTS 
SCHEDULED FOR MANITOBA 


WINNIPEG, 





Man, — Extensive 
growing tests will be conducted in Man- 
itoba this year to determine the areas in 
the province where corn can be grown 
economically for grain production and 
the variety or hybrid best adapted to 
the different districts. 

Test plots will be located at 52 sta- 
tions in the province and cover a vast 
area extending from the Red River west- 
ward almost to the Saskatchewan bound- 
ary and northward to a point more than 
200 miles north of the international 
boundary. This will be one of the most 
extensive experimental crop tests to be 


corn 


conducted in the province. 








BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ON WARTIME PRICES BOARD 

Vancouver, B. C.—Archie C. Fore- 
man, for 20 years with the Vancouver 
Milling & Grain Co., Ltd., as sales man- 
ager until the Spillers, Ltd., interests 
disposed of the local holdings, and since 
then as field secretary for the B. C. 
Products Bureau of the Vancouver 
Board of Trade, has been named to the 
regional staff of the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
DIVIDEND DECLARED 

MonTreat, Que.—Lake of the Woods 
Milling Co., Ltd., has declared a dividend 
of 30c a share on the common stock pay- 
able June 1. A similar payment was 
made in March. Last year the company 
distributed $1 a share on the issue and 
the same amount was paid in 1940. The 
regular quarterly dividend of 134% 
was also announced for payment on saine 
date. 
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Chicago Corn Prices 

Lowest and highest prices for contract 
corn in Chicago, and the months in which 
extreme prices were reached, in cents per 
bushel: 

Lowest 

1941 January ... 
1940 December . 


Range Highest 
584%@ 88% September 
55% @ 78% May 


1939 July ....... 40 @ 71 =September 
1938 November . 40 @ 63% January 
1937 November . 58%@141 April 
1936 January ... 60%@137 August 
1935 December . 57 @106 January 
1934 April ..... 43 @111 December 


1933 February . 22% @ 67 July 
1932 December.. 22 @ 40% January 


1931 October ... 35%@ 73 January 
1930 December . 64%@105% August 
1929 June ...... 80% @108% July 
1928 December . 83 @115% May 
1927 March .... 67 @116 August 
1926 June, Nov.. 68 @ 87% July 


1925 November . 75 @134% January 
1924 January ... 71% @135% December 


1923 January ... 69%@114 October 
1922 January ... 46 @ 77% December 
1921 October ... 42 @ 78 January 
1920 November . 67 @217 May 

1919 Jan., Feb... 122 @210 July, Aug. 
1918 November . 130° @185 January 
1917 January ... 93%@236 August 
1916 March ..... 69 @111 October 


1915 October .... 69% @82% August 
1914 January ... 60 @86 August 
1913 January 46% @78% Aug., Sept. 
1912 December .. August 


1911 Jan., Feb. .. 45% @76 November 
1910 December . 46% @68 January 
1909 January .... 658%@77 June 

1908 February ... 56%@82 May, Sept. 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HIS LATE MAJESTY 
KING GEORGE V. 











Canada’s 


oldest and largest 
Millers 


BRANDS: 


Flour 
“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” 
“GLENORA” 
“FAMOUS” 
“BUFFALO” 


Cereals 
“OGILVIE OATS“ 
“WHEAT HEARTS” 

“OGILVIE BLENDIES” 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA 


Mills at: 
Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat 


Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL. All codes used. 








MILL aT SASKATOON, SASK., CANADA 


—— 


SaLes OFrFIcEe 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
Cable Address: ““ForTGarry” BOX 219 Codes: Bentley's— Riverside 








MILLFEEDS—FLOUR CEREAL CUTTERS 


EXPORTERS Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
8 
COATSWORTH & COOPER pon phe nen get be phomgerey 
TORONTO CANADA. 


KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 


Cable Address: “CoatTsPzR” Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 
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Coast To Coast Grain Service 


ARGILL 


INCORPORATED 


WHEAT 


WINTER 
SPRING 
DURUM 
eee 
By the 
TRUCK-LOAD 
CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 
eee 
Any Where 
Any Time 

















Minneapolis and 
All Principal Grain Markets 

















WHEAT 


Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 
BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 




















Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
* Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS 




















ArCHER-DANIELS~Mn1 


J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 





MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 











B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


ad WHEAT and RYE e 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 

















MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- 
* DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 
OFFICES 

New York Nashville 


CONTINENTAL GRAIN C 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS 


Cedar Rapids 
ora man Chicago | Enid Peoria 
Kansas City Continental Export Galveston 
St. Louis Galveston St. Louis Co., Minneapolis Portland 
Kansas City Enid Omaha Davenport San Francisco 
Omaha Columbus’ Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 








STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK, N.Y. 











FIVE LETTER REVISION 
Issued in 1923 


Riverside Code Per Copy $12.50 


For sale by all its branches and THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, Minneapolis, Minn., U. 8. A. 














THE DISGUISE 


“Jack, dear,” said the bride, “let us 
try to make the other people think we’ve 
been married a long time.” 

“All right, honey,” came the reply, 
“but do you think you can carry both 
suitcases?”—Christian Science Monitor. 

¥ ¥ 
STILL PROVES IT 

“Does your husband always live up 
to his promise of his courtship days?” 

“Always. In those days he said he 
was not good enough for me, and he 
has been proving it ever since.” 

¥ ¥ 
DEFINITION OF SYMPATHY 

Sympathy is what one girl offers an- 
other in exchange for details. 

¥ oY 
A FAMILY AFFAIR 

McTavish purchased a pair of boots, 
which were guaranteed for a year. 

After 11 months he returned, and 
complained that they were not standing 
up to the guaranty. 

“Are you sure they fit you all right?” 
asked the manager. 

“They fit me a’ richt,” was the reply, 
“but my brother on night shift says 
they’re a bit too tight for him.” 

¥ ¥ 
AN OLD STORY 

He—Well, dear, I’ll meet you at the 
Biltmore at 12 for lunch. 

She—All right, but please don’t be 
any later than 1. 

¥ ¥ 
*TAIN'T FUNNY! 

Jack—Did you see by the paper where 
one man ate six dozen pancakes? 

Jim—Oh, how waffle. 

¥ ¥ 
IT’S GUARANTEED 

Advertising Man (proposing)—Dar- 
ling, if our marriage isn’t satisfactory, 
your name will be cheerfully refunded. 

¥ ¥ 
on! 

“That poor dentist hasn’t had a pa- 
tient in over a year, and he can’t stand 
being idle.” 

“Can’t he find something to do at his 
office?” 

“Yes, he sits there and grinds his 
teeth.” 

¥ ¥ 
YES 

“So you’re a kleptomaniac. 
taking anything for it?” 

“Anything I can find!” 

vo ¥ 


Are you 


IT'S SPRING 
Joe—What’s Chuck doing? 
John—Oh, just dame-dreaming. 


WELL 


¥ ¥ 

FLIP ’ 

“Do you think two heads are better 
than one?” 

“Sure, especially when you’re match- 

ing nickels.” 
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EXTRA HOUR 


OF DOUGH STABILITY 


wate 1SDOM 


FLOUR 




















A_ new development 
which greatly ey. 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” o, 
giving dough extra punches, |{ 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 


Chamber of Commerce MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: ‘‘AMBERMILCO”’ 








ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 


It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 

















VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 














UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City, Missouri ee 











Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 





— 





We are always ready to fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 








Operating Kansas City : 
Southern Hlevator Kansas City, Mo. 




















oa 
DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 
Operating Elevator “A”’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 
KANSAS CITY ~ MISSOURI 


ee 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








GLASGOW: 45, Hope Street, 0.2. 


LONDON 


R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


LIVERPOOL: Temporary War-time Address 
“Copley,” Thornton Hough, 
Cheshire 


—7, London Street, Mark Lane, E. C. 3. 





M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN 


Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 


Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





Cable Address: ““DorFEeacH,”’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: ‘‘Coventry,” London 





J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 
Cable Address: 


LONDON, E. C. 3. 
“Alkers,’’ London. 


A. VAUGHAN THOMAS 


FLOUR 





Subscription Room, 


Seething Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 


Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 


ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
GLASGOW, C.2 





127 St. Vincent Street 





Branches: Belfast and Dublin 


| 
| McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 
| FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: "MARVEL," Glasgow 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


| 50 Wellington Street | GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


Oable Address: ‘Gzrarns,"’ Glasgow 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 


45 Hope Street 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 





WILLIAM MORRISON & SON JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 





ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ““DirpLoma,"’ Glasgow 





FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


CO. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “‘GLENCAIRN,’’ Glasgow 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ““GoLDENGLO,” Glasgow 


| WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


GLASGOW | 


Cables: ‘‘PxiiiP,’’ Dundee 


No. 8 South College Street, 
GLASGOW | 


Cable Address: Code: 
“VIGILANT” 


| N. V. Algemeene Handel-en 


ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 


Established 1871 


Chase National Bank of the City of New York, 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


155 Wallace St.,. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


ABERDEEN,SCOTLAND 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE 


Riverside 


Industrie Maatschappij 
“MEELUNIE” 

(Flour Union Ltd.) 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Leading and Official FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Cable Address: ‘““CoGiasz” 


Established 1894 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 


OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: “JOHNNY” 


LOKEN & CO. A/S 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, Denmark 
and Sweden 
Reference: 


New York 
Midland Bank, Ltd., Poultry & Princes St., 
ndon 











Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I, S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 


We are always in the Market for 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR asses 


410-420 N. Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 


BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
—— N. Y. Produce Exchange 
uce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England ad Onlon: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 


J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








/ Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 


H. S. PEARLSTONE 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 








Broenniman Company 


(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








Low Grades ass Second Clears 
Your Offers Solicited 
The New Century Company 


3940 So.Union Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
Cable Address: “CENTURY” 





KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
New York City and Sano Francisco 








J.J. SHEVELOVE 
COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 
Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 





S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











ANIGHT 


FOR FLOUR. 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








ives of FEEDS of all kinds 


DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 
730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 








iets 


PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 


HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn RILOUR pomesric 


322-324 Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 
DUST COLLECTORS 
GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND POST EROS Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. 
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Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. 
Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma 
CR I, iu bar estshieneaiseboneses 
Akron Belting Co., Akron, Ohio ....... 
Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd., Winni- 
POT, MAN. ..cceeeecceccecevevevveece 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Ltd., Bel- 
fast, Ireland 
Alva Roller Mills, Alva, Okla........+-- 
Amber Milling Co., Minneapolis......--.- 
Amendt Milling Co., Monroe, Mich...... 
American Bakers Machinery Co., St. 
Louis, MO, ..ceeceecerereercsceeeccces 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp., 
New York, N. Y 
American Dry Milk Institute, 
cago, Ill. 
American Machine & Foundry Co., New 
York, N. Y. 
Ames Harris Neville Co., Portland, Ore- 
gon, San Francisco, Cal. 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, Mo..... 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc., Minneapolis. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis 
Arkansas City Flour Mills Co., Arkansas 
City, Kansas 
Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas.... 
Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis....... 


Inc., 


Baltic Co., Copenhagen, Denmark.. 
Barnett & Record Co., Minneapolis. . 
Baur Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, Mo..... 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co., Buffalo.. 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn.... 
Beckenbach, Clem L., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Minneapolis, St. 
LOUIS, CCC, .oceeeeeeereceeererceseces 
Bernheimer, Harry N., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Black Bros. Flour Mills, Wymore, Neb.. 
Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas..... 
Blake, J. H., New York, N. Y...-.++++++ 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc., Janesville, Wis. 
Boonville (Mo.) Mills Co.....seeeeeeeeee 
Bowersock M. & P. Co., Lawrence, Kan.. 
Brey & Sharpless, Philadelphia, Pa..... 
Broenniman Co., Inc., New York, N. Y... 
Brownold, M. S., Co., New York, N. Zuce 
Brown's Hungarian Corp., New York... 
Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon, Ohio.... 


Buhler Mill & Elevator Co., Buhler, 
KANSAS ..cerccccccesecevecssesoseses 
Bunge Elevator Corp., Minneapolis..... 


Cameron, John F., & Co., Aberdeen, 


C 


Scotland ...csccecserereeceecsees 
Canadian Bag Co., Ltd., Montreal, To- 
FONTO cccccccccocesseccvevcccecee 
Canadian-Bemis Bag Co., Ltd., Winni- 
peg, VAMCOUVEr ..eeeeereereeeererere 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, 

OKA, cc ccccccccccvvcccccceveres 


Cannon Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
‘Capital Flour Mills, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 
Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis .....+.++ e 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd., Glasgow. 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co., Seattle. 
Central Bag & Burlap Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Chandler, Arthur L., St. Louis, Mo...... 
Chase Bag Company—New York; Chi- 
cago; Philadelphia; Buffalo; Chagrin 
Falls, Ohio; Toledo; Goshen, Ind; Mil- 
waukee; Minneapolis; Kansas City; St. 
Louis; ‘Dallas; New Orleans; Reids- 
ville, N. C; Portland, Oregon. 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co., Cincinnati. 
Checkerboard Elevator Co., St. Louis... 
Chelsea Milling Co., Chelsea, Mich...... 
Chicago & Illinois Midland Railway Co.. 
Chicago, South Shore & South Bend 
Railroad, Chicago, Ill. 
Chickasha Milling Co., Chickasha, Okla.. 
Chubb & Son, New York, N. Y.....+-+++ 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Toronto, Can..... 
Colborne Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill........-- 
Coleman, David, Inc., New York... 
Collins Flour Mills, Inc., Pendleton, 
OTeGON ..ccscecerccveresecreseecseee 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., Denver, 
Colo. 
Columbia Chemical Division, New York, 
Y. 


Columbus Laboratories, Chicago, Ill... 
Commander Milling Co., Minneapolis. . 
Commander-Larabee M. Co., Minneapolis 
Commercial Milling Co., Detroit, Mich... 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Wichita, 
Kansas 
Continental Grain Co., Kansas City, ‘Mo. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York. 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co., London, 
England ....ccccscccvccsccesescccces 
Craig, R. Hunter, & Co., Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland 
Crawford & Law, Glasgow, Scotland. 
Cream of Wheat Corp., Minneapolis. . 
Crookston Milling Co., Crookston, Minn.. 
Crown Mills, Portland, Oregon......... 
Cuban Flour Review, Havana, Cuba..... 


Dairymen’s League Co-operative As- 
sociation, Inc., New York, N. Y... 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 
Day Co., Minneapolis, 0 ere Te 
De Lisser, Andrew, New York, N. Y..... 
De Stefano, Ulysses, New York, N. Y.... 
Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co., 
Lamar, Colo., St. Louis, Mo........... 
Deutsch & Sickert Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 
DeWitt Hotels 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co., INc........... 
Dickinson, W. V., New York.......++++ 
Dixie - Portland Flour Co., Memphis, 

TOM, cccccvcccccccccccecsccscccsccccere 


Dobry Flour Mills, Inc., Yukon, Okla.... 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., Montreal... . 
Doughnut. Corporation of America, New 

York, N. Y. ..eee- 
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Dow Chemical Co., 
Duluth Universal Milling Co., 
Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, Minn.. 


Midland, Mich....... 
Duluth... 


Eagle 
Minn. 


Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 


Enns Milling Co., 
Enrights All-o-The-Wheat Flour Co., 
St. Paul, Minn. ........ coeccccceveece 
Entoleter Division, Safety Car Heating 
& Lighting Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Essmueller Co., St. Louis one Kansas 
CHE, BEG. covccecvecececece 
Evans Milling Co., 


Farquhar Bros., Glasgow, Scotland. . 
Farmers & Merchants Milling Co., 
Glencoe, Minn. ...... ° 
Farwell & Rhines Co., Watertown, uM. F. 
Feast, C. E., & Co., London, England... 
Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y....... 
Fennell, Spence & Co., Liverpool, Eng... 
Finger Lakes and Hudson Flour rere 
Inc., Geneva, N. cece 
First National Bank in St. Louis....... 
Fisher & Fallgatter, Waupaca, Wis...... 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Florelius & Ulsteen, A/S, Oslo, Norway.. 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
City, MO, ccc ccccerececsccceccesssees 
Food Research Laboratories, “Inc., Long 
Island City, N. Yeccrcccccesce 6eeeeees 
Foods, Inc., Jersey City, N. J.. sees 
Forster Mfg. Co., Inc., Wichita, Kansas. 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 
real, Que, .... ee 
Fort Morgan Mills, Fort Morgan, Colo.. 
Franco, Francis M., New York, N, Y.. 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, 
Dallas, New York, New Orleans, &t. 
Louis, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Kan.. 


eee eee eeee seeeeee 


\ Gallatin Valley Milling Co., 
MW grade, Mont, ...cccccvvcacwecs eee 
Garland Milling Co., Greensburg, Ind.... 
General Baking Co., New York, N. Y.... 
General Mill Equipment Co., Kansas 
CY, Mos cccvccccccvecvsccses 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis... 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd., Sydney, N. S. W... 
Globe Milling Co., Watertown, Wis...... 
Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas., 
Goethel, Alfred C., Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co., Lincoln, 
NOD. ccccccccccccccccccces eccccccce eee 
Goodhue Mill Co., Minneapolis.......... 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd., St. poorest 8, 
Ont. ceveee ° 


. Cover 


Haaky Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn.... 
Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co., 
Chicago, Ill, ccccccccece neee 
Hamm, J. M. & C. M., Londen, "Bagiend. 
Hardesty Milling Co., Dover, Ohio...... 
Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd., London, Eng- 
BOR 10.00 0:0.6.0:000.000600%0 6000 600s 000680 
Hart- Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc., 
MEAMERS CH, Be. ccccccscvececcsccccce 
Hart-Carter Co., Minneapolis, Minn bweee 
Heide, Henry, Inc., New York.......... 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc., Nutley, N. J.. 
Holland Engraving Co., Kansas City... 
Horan, Hubert J., Philadelphia, Pa..... 
Horner & Wyatt, Kansas City, Mo...... 
Howie, The J. K., Co., Minneapolis.... 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn.... 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas. 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., Denver, 
Colo., Huntington, Ind., Toronto..... 


I Igleheart Bros., Inc., Evansville, Ind. 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co., St. Louis.... 
Innis, Speiden & Co., New York, N. Y.... 
pawpcieeticed Milling Co., Minneapolis. . 
..Cover 


eeeeeee eeeeeee 


OD, sone eeneeerereneseseeee eeeeeee eee 


Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co., Danville 
CP. ©., Astion), Witis.c<ccccccssers 
Jennison, W. J., Co., Minneapolis.... 
Jewell, L. R., & Son, Kansas City, Mo... 
Johansen, Anth., & Co., Oslo, Norway... 
Johnson-Herbert & Co., Chicago, Ill..... 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo, eeccce 
Joseph, I. S., Co., Inc., Minneapolis eevee 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 
Co., Kalamazoo, Mich, ........... 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas.... 
Kelly-Erickson Co., Omaha, Neb........ 
Kelly Flour Co., Chicago, Ill............ 
Kelly, William, Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., 
Mo. 


‘Ine. , Kansas City, 


Kimpton, Ww. §8., & Sons, Melbourne, 

AUMPOLIR ccccecccvccscvsserdesccecses 
King, H. H., Flour Mills o., Minneap- 
Olia, Mmm. ...ccccccccccccccccccscces 
King Midas Flour Mills, "Minneapolis, 
BHOMM. cccccccccccceccccccsence 


King Milling Co. ° Lowell, BMleR. ..c<cnane 
Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg, Man... 
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Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc., New 
BOM, Bs Be 6vccas cccsces cvovsvosenes 
Koerner, John E., & Co., Inc., New 


OUteOMe, EM. oc cccccecsccccccececvcecs 
Laboratory of Vitamin Technology, 
Ciatonge, TL. cccccccesccccvccceses 
Lafayette Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y....» 
La Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
SD, on ccaweneneedeatserean 
Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 
Larabee Flour Mills Co.,. Kansas City, 


Ltd., 


TAO. cccccceccecccccccevececcees eoetee 
Lee, H. D., Flour Mills Co., Salina, 
Kansas Cece eercocsenceceeevccoecece 
Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, BAGS. 220005 
Lexington Mill & Elevator Co., Lexing- 
COM, WEOD, cocccccccccccccceccoccceces 
Liéken & Co., A/S, “Oslo, Norway. oe 
Long, W. E., Co., Chicago, Ill..........+ 


Lund, 8S., Oslo, Norway........s.+0. 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Ligonier, Ind.. 


Lysle, J. C., Milling ‘Co., Leavenworth, 
Kansas ..... Coc eccccceccecccccvcecsoce 


M McConnell & Reid, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland .... 
McCormick Co., Inc., Pittsburgh....... 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd., Glasgow, 
ND 04 sAbbswsbeeseeneeeue eecces 
Madsen, Otto, Copenhagen, Denmark... 
Mann, F. W., East St. Louis, Ill.... 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
a SE #52 tN 944054 00d neds sexs 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Lenden, England 
Marsh & McLennan, Minneapolis........ 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc., New York... 
Meelunie, N.V. Alg. Handel en Industrie 
Mij., Amsterdam, Holland .......... 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio..... 


Ltd., worenin, 


Merck & Co., Rahway, N. J......ece0.. 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co., Clay Center, 
po wre eee 


Midland Chemical Laboratories, . Ene. 


SR Sac ss cuh en eeaedaeea cee 


Midland Flour Milling Co., North Kan- 
sas City, Mo, 


Mid-West Laboratories Co., Columbus, 

RR er re me Rewrite 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention eet 
ee 646005 0025.0060944 006600086 


Pa. 
Minot Flour Mill Co., Minot, N. D....... 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo... 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls... 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas 

i; hs eedbbeenenewees sees 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co., Kansas City. 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co., Inc., New York. 
Morrison Milling Co., Denton, Texas.... 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd., Pesinnsin 

Scotland 
Moundridge 

Kansas 


Milling Co., 


eeeee 


N National Grain Yeast Corp., Belle- 
ville, N. J. . 
National Milling Co., Minneapolis TYTtTe 
Neahr, M, J., & Co., Chicago, Ill 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., 
ha, Neb eoee 
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AND EQUALLY SURE WHEN YOU 


“= NOVADELOX 


No baseball fan could find reason to question the result 
here. Doubt is out, too, when you treat your flour with 
Novadelox . .. or Novadelox and Agene in combination. 
The resulting whiteness and baking characteristics are 
definite and predictable. 

You’re sure to meet the exact color and maturity 
standards of the most particular buyers every time with 
this simple, rapid-action treatment . . . for these three 


important reasons: 


1. Novadelox is always uniform in composition and 
performance. 

2. The Novadelox formula assures fast action, brilliant 
color and uniform maturity. 

3. W&T service men can help you adjust the use of 
Novadelox to the characteristics of your flour, so that 
final outcome is exactly what you want. 

To build profits, save time and maintain the favor of 

flour buyers, give Novadelox a trial. NA-86 
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iss the ammunition!” 


%& It’s food that helps to make the man who makes the 
weapons which equip our Army and Navy to win the war. 
And today’s bread, the basic food in every worker’s diet, 
is helping more than ever in its steady, unassuming way 

to win today’s gigantic battles of production—because much 
of today’s bread is enriched with thiamine, niacin and iron. 

The bakers and millers of America are doing this job today 

because they were prompted by the majority opinion of the 
medical profession, which recommends that our most widely 
consumed foods should be the carriers of added nutrients. 
But much education remains to be done before everyone is 
getting his share of the nutritional benefits of enriched bread. 

We will continue to use every available means to spread the 
news. The goal will be reached more quickly, to the lasting benefit 
of the entire nation, as you add your personal endorsement. 

Together we can “‘pass more ammunition.” Together we can speed 


the better nutrition program which is building a new America. 


General Mills. Ine. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


This advertisement appears in the Journal of the American Medical Association. 





